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of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scott's Emulsion 


tapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes w eakened. 


Nothing in the world; 
of medicine has been 
so successful in dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sictans everywhere 
prescribe tt. 
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OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
yents waste, gormandizing,.slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex 
pensive than others and never gets foul. The 
horse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
apers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
ts Cornhill, Boston, Room 32. 
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come, but necessary in every 
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Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 

Cars and Coaches. Dining Car’ between 
Boston and Willimantic. 


| The First Train Between Boston and New 


York on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES. 


In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St. 


In New York: 353 Broadwa 


Grand Central’ Station, 


Ask for tickets via the ‘“‘NEW ENG. 
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The longest established and acknow!l- 
edged the most reliable physician in New 
England ; treating all complaints inciden- 
tal to married or single women; patients 
ity, but secure the most skillful and suc- 
cessful service, aud therefore avoid failure 
ana less of money; those who wish med- 
icines can get the best known to medical 
private accommodations for patients by 
far the best in the city, practitioners who 
have not a private sanatorium or facilities 
for practice of gynecology may recom- 
uate, with the entire confidence that pa- 
tients will receive thoroughly scientific 
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who consult her not only meet with civil- 
science by writing or ca)ling at this office; 
mend the doctress, who is a medical grad- 
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TODAY 


4 has been a hard year, this annus 

domini 1894, whose last days are 
hurrying away so fast. Few there 
are who have not felt the stress of 
the times or who can look back up- 
on the twelve manths now closing as 
a period to be lived again willingly 
under the same conditions. The year 
came in under the blackest cloud of 
commercial which the 
country had known for twenty years. 
There was neither work nor wages, 
nor profit in trade, nor income from 
many forms of investment which 
never before had failed. Indeed,the 
great endeavor in which men joined 
their efforts a year ago was to ward 
off actual starvation from the hun- 
dreds of thousands who were face to 
face with absolute want. And these 
conditions prevailed well into the 
year. 


depression 


HE New Year, whose dawning is 
close at hand, shows a clearer 
sky. Confidence, that plant of slow 
growth, has sprung up all over the 
land. People are no longer down- 
cast but hopeful. Already the fruits 
of renewed activity are enjoyed. 
There is work for willing hands, wages 
for labor, reasonable profit for com- 
merce, and, above all,a sense of secur- 
ity which is an inspiration to enter- 
prise. This favorable condition has 
been reached by slow degrees during 
the last half of the year now ending. 
There has been no ‘boom,’ no rush 
of speculation, but a steady advance 
out the gloom of depression into the 
sunlight of material prosperity ; and 
if the old year is a rather dismal 
memory, the new year is glorious with 
happy promise. 


HE world has kept on moving, as 

it always moves, during the year 

in which all things seemed to so 
many people to have come toa stop. 
Ithas been a year of progress, even 
in the material and commercial sense. 
There have been no great inventions 
born during the year 1894. but human 
skill has done much in extending and 
perfecting what was already known. 
The fastest steamships ever afloat 
have been built and placed at the 
service of commerce, the applications 


SATURDAY, 


of electricity to industrial uses have 
been greatly multiplied, and in the 
art of printing the introduction of 
machines for composition has become 
general — a change only less revolu- 
tionary than the use of movable type 
five hundred years ago. __In science, 
the world has not advanced to the 
knowledge of the unknowable, but it 
has discovered some of its limitations 
and that is a true increase of knowl- 
Che men of Mars have not 
been telegraphed, but we have learned 
that this is undoubtedly impossible. 
Men have not begun to fly, but Lang- 
ley and Maxim have shown how the 
flying must be done if it ever is done 
at all. 


edge, 


—_—— 


* is in the humanitarian field that 

the progress of the world during 
the year past has been most notable. 
Sanitary science has made great ad- 
vances. In the prevention of dis- 
ease we have almost reached a point 
where sickness is a crime in the same 
category as drunkenness. The most 
notable demonstration of the year is 
that of the efficacy of the newly dis- 
covered remedy for diphtheria. The 
adoption of anti-toxine by the author- 
ities of state and city for public use 
means the saving of hundreds of 
thousands of lives which would other- 
wise be sacrificed. In sociology, 
the world has learned a great deal in 
the past year of the relations of 
workman and employer — of labor 
aud capital—-and has formulated 
ideas on which the great problem 
will sooner or later be solved. And 
as for the general advance of civili- 
zation the world over, there is little 
doubt that the one great war which 
the year has seen—the invasion of 
China by the Japanese —has accom. 
plished great things for human pro 
gress. 


GOOD deal of nonsense, as well 

as a good deal that is wise, is 
written and talked about the separa- 
tion of politics from office-holding. 
This separation can never be made 
absolute; indeed, there is good rea- 
son to doubt that if it were possible 
it would be desirable. But there are 
certain offices and certain conditions 
of public service which reasonable 
men agree should stand by them- 
selves apart from considerations of 
party politics; and it so happens 
that this year two of the most con- 
spicuous Offices of this class—that of 
Clerk of the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives and City Clerk of 
Boston—are likely to be contested 
on political grounds. It will bea 
mistake if this purpose is carried out; 
for, without presuming to give coun- 
sel or criticism in the domain of 
party politics, it is allowable to point 
to the fact, which every one sees, that 
things have moved along much more 
pleasantly in connection with each 
of these offices since the time when, 
having filled them with good men, there 
has been no annual worry about put- 
ting other good men in their places. 


DECEMBER 29, 1894 


As to the qualifications of the present 
incumbents, there is happily no ques- 
tion. Both Mr. McLaughlin and 
Mr. Galvin are capable and efficient 
officials. 


ERE is another view of the ques- 
tion which we referred to our 
readers, week before last. ‘This cor- 
respondent writes: “In response 
to your invitation | presume to an- 
swer some of the queries presented 
by Dressmaker in your issue of the 
15th and shall do so by briefly pre- 
senting my course of action under 
similar circumstances. In regard to 
prices, I like the old price of $12 per 
gown better than the new of $8; but 
Lalso like the $8 price better than 
loss of patronage; so will meet all 
fair competition and will ‘go them 
one better’ if necessary, for we must 
not let the dear ladies degenerate 
into the old-time fashion of one 
gown a year, which I fearthey may 
it we keep prices too stiff. I would 
rather make them four gowns a year 
at $8 each, than one at $15; for I 
thus keep up the demand and the 
price will soon readjust itself. Then, 
too, it enables me to keep my help 
busy ten months in the year instead 
of three, which is to their advantage, 
mine and that of the general public. 


ROFESSOR NILES concluded 

his admirable course of Lowell 
Lectures on historic geology on the 
evening of Friday, the 21st. ‘The hall 
was crowded, as it was all through 
the course. In theory, these Lec- 
tures are meant for public school 
teachers. Sut the announcement 
that Professor Niles was to speak 
has called together a large number 
of gentlemen and ladies, not imme- 
diately engaged in teaching, who are 
eager to get the last word which 
science has to speak. They have 
been more than rewarded. 








HEN Gen. Martin meta check 
in his endeavor, a short time 
ago, to stop the sale in Boston of 
tickets of the great Hondurus (for- 
merly Louisiana) Lottery, we ex- 
pressed the opinion that, being ‘a 
very obstinate man,’ like Gen. Grant, 
he would not give itup. He didnot 
give it up, and the result is that the 
agent of this lottery has surrendered 
at discretion. 


HE Free Church Association of 
the Episcopal Church in the 
United States has elected Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Winslow of Boston a vice- 
president. Hehas recently resigned 
as secretary of the Massachusetts 
branch of that society ; and during 
his term of office for thirteen years 
the free churches in Massachusetts 
have increased from less than one- 
half to more than two-thirds of the 
whole number; over 14,000 copies 
of sermons and other documents 
have been distributed ; 1,900 letters 
have been written by him. 


eee price, {$2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


GEORGE EDWARD ELLIS. 

HE sudden death of Dr. Ellis is a 

shock to the very large circle of 
his friends in Boston. He had passed 
his eighty-first birthday, but he was 
actively engaged in his daily occu- 
pations and showed little sign of 
failing strength or health. Only a 
week before his death he had pre- 
sided, with his customary dignity 
and ease, at the meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society in which 
the society took public notice of its 
loss in the death of Mr. Winthrop. 
He read an admirable paper on Mr. 
Winthrop’s services to the society 
and to the country, and certainly no 
person present thought that* he 
would be so soon withdrawn from 
the office which he filled so admira- 
bly. 

To the generation now active on 
the stage, Dr. Ellis is known as a 
careful student of American History 
of the first authority. But older 
persons remember with gratitude his 
long service as the faithful minister 
of the Harvard Church in Charles- 
town. So soonas the authorities of 
the Ministry determined on appoint- 
ing professors in the Divinity School 
from the clergy at work in their 
parishes and not necessarily residing 
at Cambridge, Mr. Ellis was, almost 
of course, appointed Professor of 
Doctrinal ‘lheology. He assumed 
the duties of this office in 1857 and 
discharged them diligently for six 
years. He had previously served as 
an Overseer of the College. His in- 
augural address, his History of Uni- 
tarianism, his sermon, really of cen- 
tralimportance, before the convention 
af the state, and a course of printed 
lectures on doctrinal theology, with 
many occasional sermons and ad- 
dresses, are permanent memorials of 
his work in his profession. 

At the same time he was following 
with interest his studies of Ameri- 
can history. He wrote for Sparks’s 
series of Lives, the life of Anne Hut- 
chinson and that of William Penn. 
He was early chosen a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, and by well-earned promotion 
in its honored counsels he was 
chosen, as of course, the president 
tq, succeed Mr. Winthrop when he 
retired. Many papers of curious 
interest from his pen will be found 
in the Proceedings of that society, 
as well as in those of the American 
Antiquarian Society, whose semi- 
annual meetings he always attended, 
and in which society he was the 
senior member of the Council. 

In the Memorial History of Bos- 
ton, and in Mr. Winsor’s great Nar- 
rative and Critical History of the 
United States, Dr. Ellis was an 
important and valued contributor. 
He had made the most careful studies 
into the history of the Indians, par- 
ticularly of New England, and any 
person who undertakes to follow up 
their pathetic annals must follow 
close on his guidance. 

At the same time Dr. Elis inter- 
ested himself in the daily affairs of 
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the community in which he lived. 
No man was more welcome at the 
meetings of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Club and in every other 
social circle. His very wide range 
of observation, his accurate memory, 
with a curious humor and pleasantry 
which gave life to his conversation, 
made him a favorite companion and 
guest, and wherever New England 
history was concerned he was a most 
interesting companion and guide. 

The readers of the Transcript have 
hardly known, perhaps, how much 
they were indebted to his wise and 
vigorous suggestions on matters of 
spiritual and moral interest. He 
would say, with some pleasantry, 
that he was the senior editor of the 
Transcript, his valuable writing for 
that paper running back to a very 
early period in the thirties. 

It is impossible to fill such a place 
as Dr. Ellis occupied, but his work 
is too solid to be forgotten. 

Epwarp E. HALve. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

HE farmers are organizing to pro- 
tect themselves against the new 
law ordering the destruction of cattle 
suspected of having tuberculosis. 
Since both political parties have 
great reverence for the so-called agri- 
cultural vote, and the Cattle Com- 
mission does not propose to yield in 
its attempt to extirpate this disease, 
the conditions are favorable for a 

very pretty fight in the Legislature. 

Of the four serious contagious dis 
eases of cattle, two are non-existent 
in Massachusetts, and the third, 
pleuro-pneumonia, has been out-root- 
ed. The farmer is in an uncomfort- 
able position, as regards the third, 
tuberculosis. The right of property 
is invaded, his farm is entered, his 
cattle slaughtered, the survivors of 
his herd discredited with the public 
that refuses or accepts with protest 
the products. Moreover his barns 
and stables must be thoroughly dis- 
infected and in some cases destroyed. 
Yet, were the cows to live unmolested, 
they would die of the disease, their 
carcases generally being sold for 
food. Thus their milk and flesh 
would cause many new cases of tu- 
berculosis in the consumers, and the 
contagion also be spread through the 
herd ready in turn to carry on the 
work of evil. New York and Maine 
have worked most efficiently against 
the scourge, Pennsylvania is actively 
engaged in getting a law which shall 
give protection in that state. 

Although these things are a hard- 
ship to the farmers, the public needs 
protection. ‘Tuberculosis in human 
beings is more and more guarded 
from spreading; but there ‘is much 
room for improvement, and until it is 
under better control cattle will con- 
tinue to contract it from those com- 
ing in contact with them as caretakers 
and otherwise, as well as from other 
cattle. It is an accepted fact that 
one person out of every seven dies of 
this disease, and the majority of those 
affected expectorate freely in the 
thoroughfares where the bacilli,dried, 
are proved to retain their power of 
infection for one hundred and eighty- 
six days. 

A considerable proportion of chil- 
dren die of the disease; and where 
it is not pulmonary, the examination 
leads to the belief that its entrance 
to the system is through the stomach. 
As children are the largest consum- 
ers of cow’s milk uncooked, they are 
the most in danger from tuberculous 
milk. The progress of the disease 
varies, with the individual, from a few 
weeks to fifty years, and each sufferer 
scatters broadcast the seeds of suffer- 
ing. Prophylaxis and prevention are 
almost our only reliable weapons as 
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yet, and vigilance must attend their 
use, 

Rigid scrutiny of dairy farms, in- 
spection that reaches from farm to 
consumer, is necessary for the public 
welfare. The owners must be taught 
that high-bred, in-bred cows, those 
forced for the production of milk, 
Channel Island cows, are more liable 
to tuberculosis; while sanitarily kept, 
unmixed herds of hardy breeds like 
Holsteins, Short-horns, and Ayr- 
shires are less easily attacked. It is 
for the real interest of the owners of 
dairy farms to take to heart the les- 
sons now being taught; and the 
action of ex-Congressman Whiting of 
Holyoke. in relation to his own herd, 
is an example for others. 


MariE A. MOLINEUxX. 


A LEARNED CONCLAVE. 

On Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day of this week, a unique event in 
the history of learned societies in 
America occurred at the University 
of Pennsylvaniain Philadelphia. The 
American Oriental Society, the Arch- 
xological Institute of America, the 
Philological Association, the Ameri 
can Dialect Society, the Spelling Re 
form Association,, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, and 
tho Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis held a joint session attend- 
ed by about 240 officers and mem- 
bers. A pamphlet ot 30 pages sets 
forth the names of those who were 
to be present and states the order of 
proceedings, the titles of the papers 
to be read and subjects to be dis- 
cussed with great clearness, and to 
some people with an appetizing at- 
tractiveness. 

No educated or cultured man or 
woman can fail to find at least some 
tempting viand in the longand varied 
intellectual menu. There is a dif- 
ference between ‘Cyrus’s Dream of 
the Winged Figure of Darius of He 
rodotus,’ and ‘ Indirect Discourse in 
Anglo-Saxon,’ or ‘Is John XIX Dis 
placed?’ or ‘Local Moorish Archi- 
tecture in North Morocco,’ or The 
Venus of Melos’; but seven learned 
bodies, like the seven men of 
old, are privileged to discuss any- 
thing from ‘A Possible Mention of 
Metempsychosis in the Rig Veda’ 
up to ‘Shakespeare’s First Princi- 
ples of Art,’ and be sure of an audi- 
ence, even if small and select. 

It was a grand project to bring 
these dignified societies together and 
much good, individually and _ collec- 
tively, may grow from it. The Ori- 
entalists’ Congress of Europe and 
other like gatherings there have 
proved beneficial in many ways. 

Che art of writers and speakers 
from this vicinity at the Philadelphia 
assemblage includes Professors J. H. 
Thayer, Goodwin, Lanman., Sheldon, 
J. H. Wright, T. F. Wrigh, J. W. 
White, Mr. Paul E. More and Mr. 
W. H. Schofield, all of Cambridge ; 
and from Boston, Rev. W. C. Win- 
slow, Rev. Dr. W. H. Cobb and Mr. 
Edward Robinson. The total num- 
ber of announced subjects for the 
joint and special sessions is over one 
hundred, recalling the many sided 
and continuous papers read at the 
congresses in Chicago during the 
great Fair. 


wise 


OME of the friends of Warren 

Street chapel had the pleasure 

of hearing carols sung at their win- 

dows Monday evening by the best 

voices in the Evening Club, led by 
Mr. Dugan. 


HE Tolstoi Club discussed Kidd’s 
Social Evolution at their meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening. 


THE MINISTER’S BLACK GOWN. 
AWTHORNE, in his character- 
istic story of The Minister’s 
Black Veil, says “it had the one de- 
sirable effect of making it’s wearer a 
very efficient clergyman.” Can the 
same be said of the minister’s black 
gown? Whence came this garb? 
Why its adoption, and is this desir- 
able? 

To answer these inquiries, it is 
necessary to consider briefly the sub- 
ject of the early civil dress and of 
the priestly and clerical costume. 
From the earliest period, we find that 
the oriental dress, adopted by both 
rich and poor, consisted of a linen 
garment corresponding to the modern 
shirt. It was of two forms, one 
short without sleeves and reaching to 
the knees, and another longer, reach- 
ing to the wrists and ankles. oth 
of these were usually worn with a 
girdle about the waist, thus allowing 
more freedom of the lower limbs dur- 
Over the cheto- 
neth, as this garment was called, a 
supervesture 


ing active exercise. 
was usually thrown, 
reaching to the feet. This corre- 
sponded to the Roman toga. An 
outer vestment, commonly woolen, 
the size and texture of which 
with the means of rhe wearer, was 
worn as occasion might require. 
Such was the dress of the Hebrew 
people, with merely distinction enough 
to mark the sexes. 

‘Lhe the common priest 
consisted of linen drawers, the close 
fitting long chetoneth of white linen, 
with girdle, and a cap or turban also 
of linen. In all ministrations he was 
barefooted. ‘The the 
High Priest was more complicated 


varied 


dress of 


costume of 


and passed to his successor at his 
death. In addition to the priestly 
garments just mentioned, he wore a 


tunic of blue, reaching below the 
knees aud bearing a trimming or 


border colored and fashioned so as 
to resemble pomegranates, with small 
golden bells between. The bells 
were to sound as he passed in and 
out of the Holy of Holies. Over 
and above these tunics was the ephod, 
a garment with a portion left open 


over the breast. To cover this, a 
piece of cloth wrought in various 
colors and cut square, called the 


breast-plate, was fastened by chains 
of gold to a large and costly onyx 
stone on each shoulder of the ephod. 
Upon this breast-plate were twelve 


large precious stones arranged in 
rows. The girdle of the ephod was 
richly ornamented. The cap or 


mitre was of linen and bore upon the 
front a golden plate inscribed ‘ Holi- 
ness to the Lord.’ 

Coming to the first century of our 
era, we shail find that the two pre- 
vailing types of civil dress consisted 
of the two forms of chefoneth already 
described, and again over these, the 
tunica talaris, or toga, which admitted 
of every variety of material and or- 
namentation. The first was the dress 
of activity, the second of dignity or 
stately ceremony. In regard to color, 
white was considered appropriate to 
everything pertaining to Divinity, as 
well as to festivity. 

It was not until three or four cen 
turies had elapsed, that any essential 
difference existed between the dress 
worn by Christians in ordinary life 
and that worn by the clergy. After 
this period, changes took place, and 
the white garments which were worn 
by ecclesiastics were distinguished 
by an ornamental stripe which ex- 
tended from the neck and shoulders 
on either side to the lower edge of 
the tunic. This stripe was invari- 
ably black, and its width distin- 
guished the various grades of rank. 
Thus in the early representations of 
our Lord surrounded by his disciples, 
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the c/avus or stripe. upon the funica 
talaris is considerably broader than 
those worn by the others. 

In later centuries, over the whit 


tunic was worn the stole in diffe; 
ent positions according to g 


ra 
Chis corresponded to a broad ribb 
or scarf. As an additional supe: 
vestment, an outer garment, un 
various names, was also in use, sin 
lar to the more modern chasu! 
This was a garment for warmth a: 
protection and varied much in q 
ity and ornamentation. 


The original elements out of which 
clerical costumes had their develo 
ment were the same in the Romar 
Greek and Anglican Churches. J 
additions, however, which were made 
during the medieval age to t 
sacred vestments of the first of t] 
churches, and which 
costliness and magnificence up t 
time of 
as to completely obscure the pri 
tive type. 


increased 


the Reformation, were s 
Phese were modelled uy 
those of the Levitical priesthood 
were greatly increased by advanc 
to sacred rank articles of dress ar 
ornament which originally had 
entirely different usage. These vest 
ments remain very much the sam 


the present day in the Roman 
Church. When the English Church 


reformed her faith, she adopted a 
type of vestment which has remained 
essentially the same for the last three 
centuries. This consists of the sur 
plice and stole, which alone approach 
in form and ornament to the dress of 
primitive Christianity. 

As part and parcel of clerical cos 
tume, the fashion of 
hair deserves 


wearing 
notice. Unimportant 


as this may at first sight appear, 


| 

has for centuries gjven rise to m 
the chur 
emblem of spe 
dedication to God and as symbo 


or less controversy in 


lonsure, aS an 


of the crown of thorns, was comm 

at least in Rome, previous to the 
fourth century. Commencing in m 
nastic life, this usage passed to the 
clergy. The form of tonsure differed. 
That of the Roman church, called 
the tonsure of Peter, consisted in 
having the crown as well as the back 
of the head shaved, so that there re- 
mained a circular ring of hair. In 
the tonsure of James, used in Britain, 
Scotland and Germany, the entire 
front of the head was shaved, leav- 
ing the front bare as far back as a 
line drawn from ear to ear. This 
last was deemed Apostolic, and its 
usage of vital importance. 

The Puritans, at the downfall of 
monarchy and the established church, 
discarded everything peculiar to cler- 
ical costume, and their preachers 
appeared in plain apparel and were 
loud in denunciation of any fashion 
for the clergy. The divines of Eng- 
land had previously worn their hair 
long, but the Puritans wore both 
beard and hair closely trimmed, al- 
though some of the clergy of the 
Puritanic party became afterwards 
reconciled to long hair and lace col- 
lars. 

Periwigs and wigs came into fash- 
ion in the reign of Elizabeth, and in 
the succeeding reigns, mountains of 
hair were worn. Young and old 
joined in a crusade against natural 
hair, and cropped it for the very op- 
posite reason that actuated the Pur- 
itans—the latter could not get 
short enough, and the former could 
never get enough of it, and so pre- 
ferred wigs. In addition to wearing 
the hair long in New England, both 
laity and clergy also wore wigs. The 
portraits of many of our early di- 
vines are represented thus clothed. 
This custom met with much opposi- 
tlon by influential men, and by non 
more than by Apostle Eliot. 


e 
c 
1 
i 


But a. 
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their fulminations were useless; the 
length of the hair was finally reduced 
to the standard adopted by fashion. 
[he minister’s black gown or silk 
robe, which is always wide sleeved, 
was originally an adoption of the 
monastic habit, taken from the robe 
f the preaching friars, who wore it 
instead of the white tunic or alb. 
The use of the black gown in Eng- 
lish pulpits got its origin from the 
itinerant lay preachers in time of 
Elizabeth, and from the customs of 
the Universities, as well as from the 
yanity ot the richer clergy, who wore 
black silk robes out of doors and 
then in the pulpit. The clerical 
dress of the Lutheran reformers dif- 
fered little from that worn by the 
civil authorities. 
\n ancient church history of Ge- 
“The minister’s habits 
like those of the Syndicks and 
Counsellors, only their cloaks are 
ewhat longer, their bands shorter 
They preach 
with warmth, without notes, with 
hats on, and in a gown.”” The 
ministerial bands, a part of clerical 
stume, were evolved from the col- 
ur of linen or cambric originally 
worn around the neck and stiffened. 
rhese were often of large dimensions 
and were allowed to fall upon the 
When the ruffs went out 
of fashion at the end of the reign of 
James I, these bands succeeded them. 
Their simplicity made them accept- 
able to the Puritanic party whose 
‘Geneva bands’ were very plain and 
small. ‘The narrow one has in its 


i Says: 


ind their wigs less. 


, 
sh vulders. 


ress degenerated into two small 
bs’ beneath the chin, as frequently 
en in the portraiis of early New 
having been 
yorn within the present century. 
lhe minister’s black gown has thus 
been developed from the primitive 
Christian ministerial vesture, and is 
as much the emblem of the sacred 
» as if it were of any other color; 
the adoption of this last being for 
convenience, as well perhaps as con- 


ind clergymen, 


genial to the more or less ascetic 
spirit of the earlier clergy who re- 
fused to conform to the rites of the 
Church of England. The non-con- 
formists brought the usage to these 
shores, 

Although we may all readily admit 
that no man’s stature and no man’s 
brain has ever been increased by the 
adoption of any particular apparel, 
nor his honesty and judgment in any 
way augmented by it, yet we must 
admit that mankind has not arrived 
at that state of perfection, when all 
outward pomp and show can be with- 
drawn; andevenif this were possible, 
would it be well to divest the mind 
of all associations of this character? 
Is there not a certain dignity im- 
parted by the ministerial garb, how- 
ever simple this may be, which emi- 
nently befits the pulpit and the 
house of prayer? Would it be wise 
to remove objects which possess, for 
us or for others, attractions having 
the power to awaken pleasing and 
sacred emotions? 

[ would be very unwilling to dispel 
the early associations which cluster 
about the form of the venerable Chan- 
ning as he appeared in the pulpit 
clothed in gown and band, the very 
personification, as he was, of Chris- 
Nan excellence and dignity. No, 
while we do not want medizval sham, 
Sut require character and learning, 
these last will be all the more accep- 
table in the house of God, if presented 
in a dignified and suitable dress, be- 
coming to the place and occasion; 
and such I consider the minister’s 
black gown. 

Yet we should allow to all the ut- 
Most latitude in such matters. To 
quote the words of that liberal and 
high-minded Christian, the late Dean 
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Stanley of Westminster, “It would 
seem to be the duty of every one to 
proclaim their absolute indifference 
and triviality, compared with matters 
of serious religion. It is high time 
to see whether we could not now, 
once and forever, dispel the idea that 
the kingdom of God consists in the 
color of a coat, or the shape of a 
handkerchief. Even to the most ex- 
treme Puritan we venture to quote 
in justification of an exceptional tol- 
eration in these trivial matters, the 
saying of the great John Calvin him- 
self. They are foleradiles ineptte (in- 
significant trifles).” 
DANIEL DENISON SLADE. 


TOLD IN THE TOWER. 


WHY COLUMBUS DID NOT COME TO THE 
FAIR, 
sy FREDERICK A. OBER. 
IIT. 


Bs the afternoon of my interview 

with the Minister, I was re- 
quested to meet the President of the 
Republic at the Palace and had the 
pleasure of conversing with him sev- 
eral hours. 

‘ Lelee,’ as he is familiarly termed 
by his subjects (this being an abbre 
viation of his Christian name, which 
is Ulises), received me most cordial- 
ly and treated me to many reminis- 
cences of his adventurous career. 
He has been a soldier of fortune, a 
political refugee, has fought many 
battles in the course of his life, and 
bears the scars of honorable wounds 

received, some tell us, in a dis- 
honorable cause. ‘That cause was 
always ostensibly his country, but in 
reality it was ‘ Lelee.’ He is truly a 
man of the people, and, like the ma- 
jority of the people of Santo Domin 
go, he has African blood in his veins. 
In complexion he is a dark mulatto, 
but with the delicate cast of features 
found in the French and Spanish 
creole. He is well educated, speak- 
ing both French and Spanish, and 
also English, but with quaint accent 
and grotesque formation of senten- 
ces, which I will attempt to repro- 
duce. 

After a little preliminary sparring, 
we got down to the business in hand, 
and the President did most of the 
talking. He began by saying that 
he regretted that Santo Domingo 
could not afford to attend the Expo- 
sition, although he recognized it as 
her great opportunity, etc., etc. He 
loved his country better than he did 
his life. and it was he who had paci- 
fied it and brought it up to its pres- 
ent state of greatness. 

“Missee Obere,” he continued, 
“you may see all the presidents of 
all ze America, and you will not see 
one like I. For, how you sinks I 
govarne zis island, hey? I tells 
you: | govarns zis island by lofe. 
Eef a man proclaim against me, I 
not shoot he. WhatI gain eef I 
shoot he? Nozing, my dear sare, 
nozing. Eef I shoot he, hee’s wife 
she shut ze do’ when I pass; hee’s 
son, hee’s onkle, hee’s broder—all, 
make enmity ’gainst I. But, eef I 
put he in prison—then what, ha? I 
go to he, an’ Isay: ‘Ha, how you 
like zat, hey? You hongry, you likes 
sometings to eat, no?’ | give he some- 
tings: one, two, tree dollar, and send 
he home. Hees wife she my friend, 
she no low he to speak ’gainst I, 
and bimeby he my friend, too. Ah 
ha Missee Obere, zere is nozings like 
lofe! I no want keel anybody. Eef 
anybody want keel I, here 1 am. Let 
zem make enmity wiz I, eef zey will. 
As for Haiti—you sinks wemay keel 
two hundred persons like ze presi- 
dent of zat black countree? Nosare, 
eet is not posseeble. As for Haiti— 
you vill see eef I don’t have a slice 
of zat countree.” 


It was just after the massacre at 
Port au Prince in which two hun- 
dred people had been killed by gov- 
ernment troops. ‘The President of 
Santo Domingo is no mere braggart, 
for his bravery is unquestioned, and 
his right arm is almost useless from 
a wound received in battle. 

“Now, Missee Commissionaire, as 
to ze Exposition. I haf thought over 
zis subject, and haf conclude zat eet 
ees only necessaire to make owe /eedle 
Joan, for to go zere; and for zis loan 
| will pay six per cent. interest, and 
return at ze rate of ten tousand dol- 
lars every year.” 

This, then was the result of his 
cogitations! But I was not taken by 
surprise ; the Minister had said to 
me that it was hardly possible for 
the island to be represented at the 
Fair, unless a loan could be raised 
in America, as even the revenues 
were hypothecated to the Dutch 
Loan company, and that it was next 
to useless to attempt negotiation on 
any other basis. 1 appealed to his 
patriotism, but in vain. I showed 
that it would be nothing less than 
humiliating to have to forward such 
a proposition ; but his reply was that 
it would have to be done if his Gov- 
ernment went to the Fair. 

In order to save what I could, 
then, from the wreckage (namely, the 
castle) I agreed to think over the 
matter, hoping that possibly | might 
find some one in the United States 
patriotic enough to advance the 
money for the erection of the castle, 
taking the Government paper as se 
curity. The sum needed, the Minis- 
ter, said would be only $50,000 ; and 
having this in mind, I replied to the 
President, that perhaps we could 
build the castle for them, if they 
would send their exhibits to fill it; 
in which case, of course, they would 
not need the loan of $50,000. 

He quiekly replied, that the build- 
ing and the $50,000 was what they 
wanted, or else the entire sum of 
$100,000, with an adequate amount 
reserved for the erection of the 
structure! He flatly refused to ad- 
mit that it would be enough to have 
the building, solely, but that ‘leedle 
loan’ of $100,000, or the structure 
with half the amount. I need not 
say that I was disgusted, though 
thoroughly amused, for | had made 
the suggestion as a test question and 
had learned what I wanted: namely, 
that the occasion was to be made 
the pretext merely for obtaining the 
loan. But I like cool effrontery of 
this sort; and have preserved my ad- 
miration forthe President of Santo 
Domingo to this day, He proposed 
to have local commissioners appoint- 
ed for every province, to collect 
everything produced in the island, 
and to send it all in one ship, that 
‘all the world might know it was 
Santo Domingo’s offering:’ This 
was in line with my own suggestions ; 
but when | intimated that perhaps 
the local commissioners would be 
patriotic enough to perform their 
work gratuitously he was very sure 
they would not do anything of the 
kind. 


The above, then, is the sum and 
substance of the conversation with 
the President of Santo Domingo 
anent the remains of Columbus and 
the exhibits to be obtained in that 
island. As neither party wished to 
commit itself to a definite proposi- 
tion, a compromise was effected, and 
a memorandum was drawn up, of 
which the following is a free trans- 
lation : 

REPUBLICA DOMINICANA. 


Ministerio de 
Fomento y Obras Publicas. 


Memorandum of a conversation which 
took place the first day of July, 1891 be- 
tween General Ulises Heureaux, President 
of the Dominican Republic, and Frederick 


A. Ober, Special Commissioner to Santo 
Domingo of the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 

1. The Dominican Government is enthu- 
siastic in its desire to assist at the Exposi- 
tion to be held at Chicago, in 1893, for the 
purpose of exhibiting there its p:oducts of 
the island, natural, mineral, industrial, ete. 

2. The Dominican Government would in- 
clude in its exhibits the remains of the great 
Discoverer, Don Cristobal Colon; provided, 
however, that the Government of the United 
States of America (or duly accredited of- 
ficials) should manifest their desire to the 
Dominican Government, and receive the 
precious relics with all the honors due a per- 
sonage of the exalted station of the Great 
Admiral, with the proper guarantees for 
their restoration. 

e} It would be expected that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would waive the 
collection of duties of such articles as were 
intended for exhibition, and that they might 
be sold at the close of the Exposition. 

4. In order to accomplish its desires, it 
will be necessary for the Dominican Govern- 
ment to effect a loan, in the United Siates 
of One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,- 
000), in gold, interest at six per cent., and 
to be refunded at the rate of ‘len Thousand 
Dollars ($10,000), annually. As security 
for this loan, the Dominican Government 
will pledge a portion of its annual revenues, 
guaranteed by an order on the Casa de Ree- 
audacion (or syndicate controlling the Cus- 
toms) and for the return of the proportional 
amount, as agreed upon 


5. It is agreed, that, if Mr. Ober is suc- 
cessful in securing this loan (as above men- 
tioned) of $100,000, he may reserve the sum 
of $20,000 for the construction of a Govern- 
ment building at Chicago, said building to be 
an exact reproduction of the old casile in 
this Capital known as the //omenage, con- 
forming to the plans of the architect in 
charge, 

6, To accompany the precious remains of 
the great Discoverer, Don Cristobal Colon, 
during their transportation and throughout 
the period of the Exposition, the Dominican 
Government will designate a commission of 
distinguished citizens, composed of six mem- 
bers, who will guard the relics while they re- 
main in the United States of America, and 
until they are again returned to their last 
resting-place in this Capital. 

This paper was signed by the Min- 
ister of Fomento (Public affairs) and 
myself, and a copy was taken with 
me when | left the island. 

I need not say that | expected any 
great result from this negotiation, 
but agreed to it as to a ‘forlorn 
hope,’ my only desire being to se- 
cure the reproduction of the old cas- 
tle and the representation of Santo 
Domingo at the Exposition. ‘lhe 
scheme was never consummated, 
through the rejection (on a misun- 
derstanding) of the terms, by the 
partiesmost i nterested. 

My Consul being absent during 
the transaction of this business, I 
left a memorandum of what | had 
done, for his own personal guidance 
and not for outside inspection; but 
he misunderstood the purport of it, 
probably, for it was sent on to Wash- 
ington in his next report. Mean- 
while, burdened with the important 
secret, | was detained for several 
months among the islands, and when 
at last I arrived in the States, I 
found that my plans had been frus- 
trated. As 1 should have arranged 
it, the relics would have been includ- 
ed in the exhibits as part of Santo 
Domingo’s contribution, no special 
promihence being given to them un- 
til after their arrival, and no hint, 
of course, as to a loan or sale. But, 
as it appeared in the memorandum 
inadvertantly forwarded by an extra- 
officious act of the Consul, the bones 
were offered in exchange for a loan 
—in effect, for cash ! 

Such was not the intention, either 
of the President of Santo Domingo 
or myself. That he took occasion of 
my desire to obtain the old castle 
and other historical things as the 
pretext for raising a loan, I must ad- 
mit. He could not appreciate dis- 
interested patriotism, and over-reach- 
ed himself in order to make a few 
dollars out of the situation. 

Here, then, frankly stated, is the 
story of that alleged sale of the bones, 
and the reason why Columbus did 
not come to the Fair. 
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MINISTER AND HISTORIAN. 


LIFE-WORK OF 
GEORGE E. 


THE THE 


ELLIS. 


URING the long term of his set- 
tlement in Charlestown, Dr. 
Ellis delivered a large number of 
valuable discourses, many of which 
have been published in pamphlet 
form. The following frank statement 
of a condition in the field of church 
work in modern times is taken from 
one of these published addresses, a 
sermon upon The Re-action of a Re- 
vival Upon Religion, preached before 
the convention of the Congregation- 
alist ministers of Massachusetts in 
1858: 

“In the growth of our population, 
there is no relative increase of reli 
gious persons after the old traditional 
stamp of creeds and methods of 
piety. Hardly have we held to that 
proportion of professed and pledged 
disciples of Christ in our religious 
assemblies which was found in them 
when the present generation of 
grown people came upon the stage. 
Hardly can we replace and renew in 
the Gospel-ranks the official servants 
needed in its organization—minis 
ters, deacons, committees, active and 
zealous proselyters; while the world 
stoutly claims to furnish more Mar- 
tyrs than the Church for God and 
humanity. 


LATE DR. 


This middle party of which I am 
speaking makes its strength and in- 
fluence felt at a time of Revival. It 
presents harder material for the 
church’s peculiar work than does the 


outside world of the profane. Look 
through your religious assemblies, 
brethren, and the circles of your 


social intercourse with your friends 
and neighbors. You see how large 
a class of persons there are whom you 
would not call irreligious, irreverent, 
unfriendly to any high or good work 
in which you would engage men or 
women; but they are weak in faith, 
or backward in conviction or unde- 
cided as to the theories, the contents, 
and the sanctions of an organic reli- 
gion. ‘lhey are not in the ranks of 
the visible Church, nor is it likely 
they will ever enter them. They will 
not profess anything; they could not 
profess much. And yet how largely 
are all the interests of religion, i in 
the keeping of this class of persons! 
how safely there, too! 

“The existence of our churches 
may be assured by the connection 
with each of them of a very small 
company of pious men and women; 
but for their prosperity, in all the 
thrift and strength, and generosity of 
self-supporting benevolent agencies, 
the fountains of religious and humane 
charities, they depend upon the 
third party of which I am speaking — 


the bare proselytes of the gate, the 
half devout, half veniiine and 


doubting company 
the Gentiles. 


in the Court of 


“The numerical strength of the 
church, in its traditional sense, does 
not increase. The party which 
stands between it and the world, in 
the same technical sense, does in- 


crease. That third party has the 
chief. instrumentality in deciding 


from time to time the general influ- 
ence of religion over a community 
and ina community. The majority 
of the attendants in all our places of 
worship—in every denomination, are 
of this class. They replenish the 
funds of our charities; they are the 
complement of the Church in all wise 
and effective efforts. The life and 
aspect of our churches would be dull 
and dwindling without them.” 
During the latter years of his life, 
Dr. Ellis devoted himself to historical 
research. He was president of the 
Historical Society and had many con- 
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tributions of fresh facts tomakeat the 
Society’s meetings. His tribute to 
the memory of Professor Torrey of 
Harvard may serve to indicate Dr. 
Ellis’s manner of expression: 

“The life of our late honored and 
distinguished associate, Prof. Henry 
Warren Torrey was closed by a brief 
illness on the day of our last meeting 
in this hall. That life continued 
through a full term of years was de- 
voted to the highest form of intel- 
lectual training and discipline for a 
long succession of pupils and scholars. 

Having in mind the many able 
and devoted officers Harvard, espe- 
cially during the last half-century, 
has had as its guides and helpers in 
its steady advance and development, 
there is a hostof contemporary wit- 
nesses to the fact that 
lorrey was signally distinguished 
and appreciated for the ability and 
the entire devotion of his attain 
ments in exact and varied scholar- 
ship, and especially for the scrupu- 
and conscientious 
which engaged him 
for the 

“He won the hearty confidence, 
the high respect and the affectionate 
attachment of the members of his 
classes, who found in him a wise and 
efficient helper in quickening their 
own industry and in adding to their 
knowledge. 


“To all who 


Professor 


lous devotion 
wholly in work 


( ollege. 


have been in inti- 
macy with Mr. Torrey through the 
whole or the later periods of his life, 
his elevated traits of character, his 
modest and gentle bearing, his deli- 
cate refinement, and his strict 
scientiousness in the 


con 
estimate and 
performance of his duties, expressed, 
as did his features, marked 


gaging qualities 


Boe of the results of false econo- 

my on the part of Congress in 
providing means for assisting those 
Indians who are trying to live a civ- 
ilized life and support themselves by 
honest labor is seen in the distress 
which has come upon the Navajos in 
Arizona. Capt. Williams, who is 
acting as agent for this tribe, writes 
from Fort Defiance: ‘These peo- 
ple, formerly so prosperous for In- 
dians, have met with a series of mis- 
fortunes in the general failure of 
their crops in the last two years and 
in the recent great fallin the price 
of wool, and the majority have noth- 
ing in the way of food to carry them 
through the winter and spring. The 
destitute are living on the charity of 
those who have something, but the 
resources of these latter will soon be 
exhausted, being very limited. All 
of them will then have to face star- 
vation unless some speedy provision 
be made for their relief. I have 
only the regular supply necessary for 
the help of the small number of poor 
in ordinary years, and this is noth- 
ing to what is required now. I al- 
ready hear of the killing of white 


and 


men’s cattle by them; but that is 
done, not through malice, but to 
keep body and soul together. Many 


are eating their ownsheepand ponies, 
and when they are gone they will 
have to look elsewhere for food. I 
think that they would prefer food 
honestly come by, but I also think 
that they will not starve when food 
is within their reach, even if it should 
belong to someone else.’’ Congress 
will be asked to make an appropria- 
tion to meet this exigency, to be ex- 
pended for the subsistence of these 
Indians until next season’s crop ma- 
ture, and for the purchase of seeds 
and farming implements and for the 
improvement of their farms. This 
ought to be done at once on the re- 
assembling of Congress from the 
holiday recess. 






MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATING THE H 


STORY O} 
Napo.Lreon I, from 1802 to 1815 In 
three volumes. By Baron Claude-Francois 


de Meneval. Edited by his grandson, 

Baron Napoleon de Meneval. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Whether THE COMMONWEALTH, or 
any other literary journal, ought to 
notice this book at all, has been an 
open question. Our readers must 
excuse us if we have taken six months 
deciding it. Everything which 
has anything personal to do with 
Napoleon I has a certain fascination 
attached to it. He himself is said 
to be the author of the mot “No 
man is a hero to his valet.”” Meneval 
occupied a place which might have 


before 


been elevated very much above that 
of the valet, but the book does not 
seem to show that he himself under- 


stood this position of his at all. And 
really, it makes no contribution which 
can be called of any importance to 
the history of Napoleon’s life. One’s 
mind switches off from Napoleon 
and Meneval, to ask questions, which 
nobody has yet answered, as to who 
translated the book into what is 
called the English language. It 
seems to have been some young Eng 
lishman who had been brought up in 
Paris, but brought up without any 
adequate knowledge of English lit 
erature relating to the subject. To 
call the Directory, which 
tainly won its name in the 
language, by the name ‘ Directoire’ 
is simply absurd. Not to know the 
difference between Heine, the Ger- 
man critic of Homes, and Heinrich 
Heine, shows a degree of arrogant 
ignorance which can only be expected 
of an Englishman brought up on the 
continent. One could 
hundred other instances 
this, in the three volumes. 

What made an intelligent firm re- 
print it or publish it, it is difficult 
to say. Epwarp E. HALE. 


has cer 
English 


mention a 
flagrant as 





Tae SPHEKF OF THE STATE, or the People 
as a. Body-Politic, with special considera- 
tions of certain present problems. By Frank 
Sargeant Hoffman, A. M., Professor of 
Philosophy, Union College. New York: ¢ 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This book consists chiefly of lec- 
tures which Professor Hoffman de- 
livered last year to the Senior Class 
of Union College. His endeavor 
has been, as he states in the prefaée, 
to set forth in a clear, and concise 
manner the ethical principles in the 
problems discussed andto show how 
under-present conditions and limita- 
tions these principles are to be ap- 
plied. The initial chapter treats of 
the true conception of the State. 
The State is “the organic brother- 
hood of man” .whose essential attri- 
bute is sovereignty. ‘‘ Every State 
by its very nature has unlimited 
power over every individual subject 
within its jurisdiction, over every in- 
stitution that its subjects may estab- 
lish within its territory and over 
every commodity that exists within 
that territory.” Anticipating the 
criticism that this conception of the 


State destroys individual rights, 
makes a man a mere machine. Pro- 
fessor Hoffman replies that “the 


doctrine as he has stated it, is the 
sole foundation and support of hu- 

man liberty. Take away sovereign- 
ty from the State and liberty perish- 
es.” Tennyson in Locksley Hall 


Jaeit per alium., Jacit per se. 
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presents something very like a | 
ic analogue of this conception of th 
State in the familiar line, 

“And the individual withers and the w 

more and more 

Not afew will take issue with our 
author on his fundamental postulat 
They will quote against him Lowell’ 
assertion that man is more than ( 
stitutions. They will 
words of M. who, in his r 


re-e¢ he 
Guyot, 


cent work on The Tyranny of s 
( ialism, observes, we bel eve 
in Man thanin the social entity 


Nevertheless Pro 
position canr 
assailed. Every! 

as the homely old proverb has 


called the State.” 
Hoffman’s 
suc cessfully be 


fessor 


of more account than anybody 
a State with limited sover 
would be as unstable as a hous 


founded upon the sand. 

From his introduction Professor 
Hoffman proceeds to unfold and 
lustratetheethical principles involved 
in the formation of 
—meaning by 
State’s medium of 
with its members 
States. The 


lesiastico 


government 
government the 

communication 
and with other 

jure-divino, the jure 
and the 
theories of the 


ec¢ social compact 
nature of government 
are considered and their defect 
pointed out. Our author dissents 
from Herbert Spencer’s 
that the object of 
protection, that 


content 

all government is 
its only function is 
to restrain the wrong-doer. “ The 
chief and most important funct 

of the government” is, as_ he under- 
stands it “to enlighten the people a 


to what the good of the State re- 
quires.” On the right of suffrage 
and what is known as “the _ inviola- 


bility of vested rights,” the Profes 
sor discourses acutely. He contends 
that suffrage is not an inherent right 
and that the inviolability of vested 
rights can only be insisted upon by 
those who deny sovereignty to a 
State. He is less satisfactory, as 

seems to us in what he has to say 
touching the difference between 


law and a statute. To hold that 
‘one may often be called upon 
disobey a statute,” looks very like 


affirming that the State may not 
all cases exact explicit obedience to 
its own decrees. But if this is s 
what becomes of its sovereignty? 
‘A law” says Professor Hoffman 
“is a requirement of the State while 
a statute is a decree of the govern: 
ment.” But government however is 
the express agent of the State andt' 
do violence to the agent is to do vio 
lence to the agent’s ” principal. Qui 
The third 
chapter of the work has to do with 
the responsibility of the State for 
education. It is held that the State 
has not merely the right to assist 1? 
the education of its members but 
that the ultimate control of and re 
sponsibility for the education of the 
people rests with it. A thoroug* 
governmental supervision of schoo!s 
is called for and it is insisted that 
the State is bound to maintain no 
only primary schools but 
which provide for the higher educ 
tion. On this head Professor Holl- 
man directs attention to a fact hich, 
we take it, is commonly lost sight 
and that is “the historic order an¢ 


those 


the necessary order is first the col- 
lege and then the school and not the 
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In treating of the relig- 
ious side of education our author 
takes grounds which obviously are 
debatable. “The wisest govern- 
ment,” he asserts, “ holding that the 
true conception of a State is that of 
a brother-hood among men, will in- 
struct its people in the principles of 
that religion which most perfectly 
actualizes this idea.”’ Isn’t this too 
suggestive of a church-state combi- 
nation? Did such a combination 
ever work well? The State being 
sovereign may have the right to do 
such a thing but would not a wise 
State, the wisest, decline to exercise 


the right, choosing to adopt the 


laissez faire policy? States, as well 
as individuals may well have respect 
to the admonition, “Oh, it is excel- 


lent to have a giant’s strength, but 
it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.”’ 
Professor Hoffman’s theory of what 
goes to the solution of the vexed 
estion of criminals and paupers, 
what to do with them and how to do 
it, is eminently sensible. He favors 
an indeterminate sentence 
sory labor and compulsory 
tion for criminals : 


compul- 
educa- 
while his recom 
mendations touching the poor spring 
from the principle laid down by Sir 
Joshua Childs, that the first duty of 
charity administration is to prevent 
the need of charity. Other chapters 
deal with the ownership and control 
f property ; corporations and their 
place in the State; transportation 
in its relation to the State ; taxation; 
the State in its relation to money ; 
the government of cities ; 


the family 
from the point of view of the State ; 
the State and the Church; and the 
State in its relation to other States. 
The discussion of these weighty mat- 
ters is characterized by sound sense 
a firm grasp of underlying princi- 
ples, breadth of view and an enlight- 
ened public spirit — and this remark 
is applicable to the undertaking as 
a whole. 

Professor Hoffman has done an 
excellent piece of work. He has 
furnished the student with a capital 
text-book and the general reader 
who is interested in political science 
with much that is suggestive; much 
that is worthy of his careful atten- 
tion. 


THE BerreR Wor.p. By D. B. South- 
wick M. D. New York: The Truth 
Seeker Company. 

In this book, after a preface which 
does not seem to have the remotest 
connection with the rest of the vol- 
ume, the author describes a strange 
new world in which he mysteriously 
finds himself. The people present a 
singular mixture of human and extra- 
human characteristics. The coun- 
try itself can hardly belong to this 
planet and yet it has a good many 
earthly features. So far as I can see 
the law of gravitation holds there as 
here. The laws of chemical affinity 
appear to be the same. _ So also of 
vegetation, though plants and trees 
have only the most general similar- 
ity. The seasons are totally differ- 
ent and the succession of day and 
night do not seem to have any fixed 
order but follow each! other ad /ibi- 
tum. Yam not quite sure that it is 
éven dark there or that there is really 
any morning or noon, or evening. 

The men in this queer country 
have no beards and as their occupa- 
tion and apparel are the same as 
that of the women, it is difficult for 
a stranger to distinguish them. They 
all have one unique feature to which 
the author ascribes not the slightest 
Significance, but which he describes 
as follows: ‘From where our nose 
ends, their’s takes a round form and 
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extends four or five inches, dividing 
at the end into five distinct fingers 
about three-fourths of an inch long 
and opening outward.” All are edu- 
cated alike and all do the same kinds 
of work. There seems to be little 
versatility of employment and no 
separate industries. They have no 
schoolhouses nor schools, nochurches 
and no religion. Apparently there 
are no libraries, no books, no news- 
papers or magazines, no lawyers, 
physicians or clergymen ; no money, 
no railways, no telegraphic system 
and no system of civil government. 
They live in a simple way and by 
slight physical exertion — working 
not more than two hours a day — 
such an abundance is produced that 
the surplus already accumulated fis 
sufficient to last the inhabitants fifty 
years, 

The design of the book is not at 
all obvious —indeed it appears to 
have no design except possibly to 
enable the author to ventilate cer- 
tain rather belated social and ethical 
views which, however, are still extant 
in a certain class of minds in this 
greatly inferior world of ours. The 
story ‘is not destitute of a certain 
kind of interest, but is wholly want- 
ing in literary character. The lan- 
guage of the author is of the uncul- 
tured sort, rude but not coarse, fre- 
quently ungrammatical, and more 
frequently unhistorical. The narra- 
tive abounds in repetitions of the 
same facts in the same forms of ex- 
pression and is so diffuse that it 
might easily be condensed into a 
fourth of the volume without omit- 
ting anything material. It will be 
easily seen, the story is both unnat- 
ural and at many points ridiculous. 
I give one particular instance of the 
latter. The author found it difficult 
to learn the language of the inhabi- 
tants, so they all good-naturedly took 
hold and learned his language. 
Within the few months of his visit 
all the thousands and probably mil- 
lions of them had acquired such fa- 
cility in the use of it asto converse 
freely with him! It is amusing from 
its very absurdity, but the author 
takes it quite seriously. 

Geo. M, STEELE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE StTupDy oF ENG- 
LISH Ficrion. By William Edward Si- 
monds, Ph. D. (Strassburg,) Professor of 
English Literature, Knox College, Boston: 
ID. C. Heath & Co. 

It would be hard to overpraise 
either the purpose or the perform- 
ance of this little book. Its author 
is another example of the strong 


intellectual forces demanded by 
America’s ‘great West,’ and do- 


ing service there. Less than one 
hundred pages of brief, clear, and 
thoroughly interesting Introduction, 
are followed by one hundred and 
fifty or more of Selections from that 
fiction in our tongue which has 
marked its larger epochs of develop- 
ment. The earliest of these are 
modernized, or rather, translated, 
from their quaint original forms into 
nineteenth-century English. The 
whole ends with a fairly complete in- 
dex. Professor Simonds’s six chapters 
of Introduction detail the influences, 
within and from without, which 
have helped to shape that complex 
organism. the modern English No 
vel. Hestarts with its beginnings 
in the rude heroic songs or the glee- 
men of northwestern continental 
Europe,—the Anglo-Saxon rhapso- 
dies preceeding our first English 
epic, Beowulf and closes with a 
strong discussion of the present out- 
look in this field. The chapters are 
entitled, Old English Story-tellers, 
The Romance at the Court of Eliza- 
beth, The Rise of the Novel, The 
Perfection of the Novel, Tendencies 


“experienced 


of To-day, and Books for Reference 
and Reading. In brackets before 
each of the Selections is a paragraph 
or so of critical notes by the author 
which amount to a literary and _his- 
torical sketch of the story, with bib- 
liographic references. It would be 
interesting to learn from so able an 
editor just what, in making these 
Selections, are those “special fea- 
tures which seem to fit them for the 
purpose ” rather than twelve others. 
‘To some extent, of course, though 
not specifically, his reasons are made 
apparent by the Introduction. Con- 
cerning what might have been put 
into the original part of such a vol- 
ume, and is not here, the modest 
preface says: “its compiler believes 
thoroughly in the principles of the 
inductive method, and complacently 
recognizes the subordination of the 
essays to the text they are intended 
to mark,” 


WHEN ALL THE Woops ARE GREEN. A 
novel By S, Wier Mitchell, M. D. LL.D. 
New York. The Century Company. 

To write a novel in which persons 
shall speak and act as if indepen- 
dent of the author, requires drama- 
tic skill, the highest gift in literary 
art, and this has been refused to 
Doctor Mitchell’s less than single- 
hearted prayers. Asa physician very 
much in earnest, he has worshipped 
Aesculapius who grants him success 
and fame,even giving him the power 
that Hamlet questioned of minister- 
ing toa mind diseased. But not only 
cannot a man serve God and Mam- 
mon acceptably to both; the gods 
are very jealous of zeal divided even 
among themselves. Doctor Mitch- 
ell’s fine success as a lyric poet per- 
haps has made him overbold; for 
while he shows rare poetic sensibility 
fora man of so great scientific sense, 
he has given himself more unreserved- 
ly to science than to art, and Mercury 
and Apollo fail him when he tries to 
win the favor of too many gods at 
once. 

Doctor Mitchell, like Doctor 
Holmes, has many notable thoughts, 
which warrant literary expression in 
some less exacting form; but it was 
a mistake for him to embody them 
in this novel. After one or two slips 
like Elsie Venner, Doctor Holmes 
avoided such pitfalls for ambition. 
As the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table he could use discursively the 
jottings of his philosophic and 
poetic journal, and make them most 
effective ; for table-talk does not pro- 
fess to be homogeneous or artistical- 
ly organic. 

When All the Woods are Green 
shows the author, as one would ex- 
pect a poet-scientist to be, a faithful 
lover and reporter of natural beauty ; 
and it shows him also an ardent and 
sportsman with both 
rod and gun. It is the record of a 
family camping-out summer in the 
backwoods of New Brunswick. Its 
dialogue is carefully constructed, 
but with no semblance of spontane- 
ity. The talk of young and old is 
burdened to weariness with anec- 
dote and quotations from every- 
where. When literary sources fail, 
they quote each other, andeven drag 
in the authority of some contempor- 
aneous Mrs. Harris and her kind to 
help out. 

To a remark of the pretty heroine, 
Miss Rose, “‘ You will think us a set 
of mere book-grubbers,” one might 
reply, if he could force himself to 
be so ungracefully frank, “ Yes, and 
not only that, but you all seem des- 
perately anxiouS that we should. 
Some of the characters are self-con- 
scious to the last degree and always 
posing to make a good impression. 
Even the modest ones are not really 
modest. They blush, and stammer, 
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and hesitate, just when they have 
said enough about themselves for 
a listener to guess how admirable 
they are without admitting _ it. 
There are dozens of endeavors to be 
strikingly original, —a sort of thing 
of which very little is a plenty, like, 
“1 don’t sifppose the angels plume 
themselves on punctuality.” and 
‘My appetite for the unknown is 
like that of a ghost for realities.” 

Somewhere about the IXth chapter 
a thread of romantic story appears, 
and is carried lightly, this way and 
that, to a lovers’ knot at last in 
Chapter XXXIII. Cut out and rid 
of excrescences, it might serve as a 
passing tale of lovers’ meeting for a 
July magazine. There are indications 
in this part that the author could 
write a commendable story, if not a 
great one, if he would study the art 
of novel-making devotedly, and let 
his people do their own talking, in- 
stead of forcing them to show off 
Doctor Mitchell’s literary research. 
He might well save the abstract 
meditative fruits of that research, 
and of his wide and deep experience 
in life, for appropriate discourse in 
essays that should interest the seri- 
ous few, who do not care to take 
their medicines in capsules. 

WALTER STORRS BIGELOw. 





Avr DAWN oF Day, Thoughts for the Morn- 
ing Hlour. Compiled and arranged by 
Jeanie A. Bates Greenough. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

A book of daily religious readings 
by Fanny Beulah Bates, called Be- 
tween the Lights, has found place in 
many homes where the habit of 
daily closet meditation still prevails. 
It was intended for the evening hour 
and now that its compiler has_her- 
self passed through the deeper shad- 
ows of death, into some new bright- 
ness beyond, it seems fitting that 
her sister should preface this com- 
panion volume, filled with thesignifi- 
cance of sunrise. Under every date 
of the year she has placed a text from 
the Bible, an appropriate prose 
quotation from some other source, 
ancient or modern, and a stanza or 
two of verse, or perhaps the whole 
of a brief poem. Of course the 
value of such a collection, for those 
who care to use it, and have the 
will to do so regularly, depends 
largely on the compilers taste and 
patient skill in arranging the fruits 
of her wide reading. ‘To perform 
such a task, she must have had the 
scrap-book faculty in the first place, 
and a great perseverance in sorting 
and fitting her various materials. 
This book certainly shows unusual 
catholicity of choice. The verse, 
especially, includes many sweet bits 
of religious sentiment by writers of 
little fame, near those of past or 
present note. The publishers, have 
done their part admirably. The 
print is clear, the paper fine, and the 
binding chaste and delicate. At the 
closes is a complete index of first 
lines, and of the authors quoted. 





THE POWER OF THE WILL, OR SUCCESS. 
By H. R. Shorman. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

This little book has been well 
chosen for reprint by an American 
publishing house. It has had con- 
siderable vogue in England and is 
likely to be popular here as well. 
It is not a book interesting to the 
philosophical student only. For it 
approaches the subject from its prac- 
tical every day side and is written in 
plain, not technical terms, for the 
average human being. It is par- 
ticularly to be recommended to 
parents. The author started by 
enunciating some of the wholesale 
truths he has to tellus in various ad- 
dresses and newspaper articles, then 
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they were consolidated in the form 
of a lecture, lastly amplified for print- 
ing in the present form. 

He treats of the will-power and its 
exercise in self-conquest “ not an easy 
nor a pleasant task” and earnestly 
pleads for attention to the growth of 
the evil weeds of vicious habit when 
first sprouting, before the appearance 
of flower or seed. He believes that 
an earnest increase of will-power can 
eradicate the faults engendered by 
heredity and environment. The 
book cannot fail to be effectual for 
good, 


THE MAGAZINES. 

The complete novel in the Janu- 
ary issue fof Lippincott’s is The 
Waifs of Fighting Rocks, by Captain 
Charies Mcilvaine. By Telephone, 
a stirring newspaper story by Fran- 
cis C. Regal, shows how a plucky 
reporter defeated a conspiricy and 
brought the criminals to justice. <A 
Question of Responsibility, by Imo- 
gen Clark, deals with delicacy 7s. 
life-saving in a lodging-house. The 
other stories belong to Christmas. 
Thesea re Mrs. Santa Claus, by Mar- 
jorie Richardson, A Prodigal Friend, 
by S. Elgar Benet, and Mrs. Risley’s 
Christmas Dinner, by Ella Higgin- 
son, Christmas Customs and Super- 
stitions are collected by Elizabeth 
Ferguson Seat. Edgar Fawcett re- 
calls New Year’s Days in Old New 
York, and Edith Duff Empress Jose- 
phine’s Happy Day, ninety 
ago. 


years 


With the first number in January, 
Littell’s Living Age enters upon its 
two hundred and fourth volume, ‘The 
opening issues of the new year will 


contain, with others, articles in sci- 
ence, politics, biography, theology 


and general literature, from the pens 
of Prince Kropotkin, the Duke of 
Argyll, (Bacon and Huxley), Max 
Muller, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord Hobhouse, (The Position of 
the House of Lords), Edmund Gosse, 
Lord Ebrington, (Conversations with 
Napoleon at Elba), Sidney Low, (If 
the House of Commons Were Abol- 
ished?), Patchett Martin, W. M. 
Conway and other leading writers. 


That laudable society for remov- 
ing from the inclement climate of 
New England to more wholesome re- 
gions persons affected with consump- 
tion, called the Invalid Aid Society, 
has set going a periodical. It is 
named Folk Lore and Best Thoughts. 
Its aim is to preserve bright thoughts 
and bits of folk lore that might other- 
wise be lost, and to help on the soci- 
ety at the same time. Contributions 
are desired by the editor, Mr. W. P. 
Roberts. 


Once A Week brought out on 
Thursday a special edition with arti- 
cles called ‘The Queen of the Astors, 
Kaiser against Social Democrats, The 
Earl of Rosebery’s Soliloquy, Robert 
Stevenson, The Stage in London and 
New York, this by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, The Vice-Royal Head- 
quarters in Montreal, etc. 


The Critic of December 22 devotes 
more than three pages to a biograph- 
ical sketch of the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and to an estimate of his 
work. “It is significant,” says the 
writer, “that in some of Stev- 
enson’s best tales, the end is the be- 
ginning of a new and more interest- 
ine situation. This is a formula 
which is certain to lead to success: 
set the wheels of action in motion, 
instead of bringing them to the dead 
point; work to a commencement, and 
there stop and let the reader’s fancy 
carry the story forward... . It is 
true that Stevenson never produced 
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the ‘great work’ that was so confi- 
dently expected from him (unless 
Treasure Island be accounted as such 
a work); but his mastery of his craft, 
the brilliancy of his style, which 
adapted itself to every subject and 
mood and phase, and his rare imagi- 
nation, made whatever came from 
his pen an event in the world of Eng- 
lish letters.” 


NOTES. 

ADAME Sarah Grand, if we may 
make a reliable inference from 
a portrait in the New York Tribune, 
is rather pretty. She tilts her head 
a littl to one side and ‘looks 
pleasant.’ She looks as if she were 
saying — as she is reported to say, 
by a lady in The Woman at Home 
“T shall always be glad that the 
success of The He avenly 
a fresh lease of life 
is my favorite among my 
She is studying the servant girl 
question now, meaning to make lit- 

erature out of it. 


Twins gave 
to Ic deala, for it 
books.”’ 


L. Prang &Co., Fine Art publishers, 
have issued some portraits in colors 
of our great popular American poets. 
Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Bryant and Whittier are in- 
cluded in the group of which we 








tors for copies. Two dollars and a 
half is the usual price paid in Paris 
by collectors for a poster, by one of 
the great masters of art. The Cen- 
tury Company has just issued a 
special edition of this Napoleon pic- 
ture, without type, for collectors. 


Messrs. Copeland and Day have 
had privately printed and have sent 
to their friends, as a Christmas pres- 
ent, Charles Lamb’s Essay on Books. 
The edition must be a large one. It 
is covered, in the best possible taste, 
in blue cartridge paper; a nice little 
book to pick up at odd times from 
one’s table, though hardly meant to 
be carried about in one’s pocket. 
There is a frontispiece, a woodcut of 
Elia. 

Trilby has penetrated even to the 
English in Japan. Reports come 
from Yokohoma of Trilby circulars 
seen on hotel steps, and it is said the 
libraries are with applicants 
for Mr. Du Maurier’s most charming 
of books. 


beset 


Dr. Parkhurst has accepted a con- 
tributing editorship of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, because, he says, he 
has a thing or two to say to ladies. 


Roberts Brothers are going 
print, in facsimile, 


to re 
Cromwell’s Sol- 


eee 


Pisani 
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publish this week a reduced print. 
The coloring is the best ever pro- 
duced even by this firm. The 


por- 
traits should have an immense 


sale. 


Queen Margherita of Italy gave 
audience recently to Emile Zola, the: 
French novelist, keeping up a con- 
versation with him for three-quarters 
of an hour. Zola, afterward ex- 
pressed surprise at the queen’s erudi- 
tion, and delight to find that she was 
acquainted with all his works. 


Under the title The Making of the 
England of Elizabeth Mr. Allen B. 
Hinds, B.A., Scholar of Christ Church, 
Oxford, discusses one of the most 
important periods of English history. 
The work has been compiled almost 
exclusively from original materials. 

The Napoleon poster, by Grasset, 
which the Century has been putting 
out, has much attention: Charles 
Dudley Warner, who spent Election 
Day in Brooklyn, asked a friend if he 
would be kind enoygh to tell him 
what office Napoleon was running for 
in that city. Dealers have been sell- 
ing it to their customers, and the 
publishers have been almost over- 
whelmed with requests from collec- 


PRANG & CO. 

diers’ Bible— the book of selections 
from Sacred Writ, concerning mili- 
tary subjects that was dealt out to the 
army of the Commonwealth in 1643. 
A reprint was made for the union 
army in the late war. The same 
house also is going to bring out a 
book of Mr. Rider Haggard’s The 
Life and Adventures of John Glad- 
win Jeff. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling will have a 
Jungle story in McClure’s for Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Austin Dobson says he has 
made an important discovery about 
Goldsmith but declines to tell what 
the discovery is. 

Sir George Grove, editor of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music has 
been enthusiastic about Dr. Dvorak’s 
article in the Century about Schu- 
bert. 


Ibsen’s latest play, Rita Allmers is 
said to have been misrepresented by 
a dishonorable proof-reader who gave 
out the plot before permission had 
been granted to have the story made 
public, and bungled his account at 
that. The play promises to be suf- 
ficiently melancholy. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR JANUARY 
begins a new volume 


with very 
attractive contents :— 


The first chapters of 
A Singular Life 
A notable Serial Story by Extza. 
BETH STUART PHELPS 
The first of a two-part Story, 
A Village Stradivarious 
by Mrs. WIGGIN. 

Joint Owners in Spain 
A Striking Short Story, by ALic: 
BROWN. 

Two articles of great interest o 
France: 

The Genius of France 
by HaAveLock ELLIs; 
Gallia Rediviva 
° by Prof. Ap 
A paper 
ahout the Japanese-Chinese war 


A Wish Fulfilled 
by LAFCADIO HEARN, author 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan.’ 


The Meaning of an Eisteddfod 


I1LPHE COHN 
of remarkable inter 


A welcome description and inter 
pretation of this famous We 
fes'ival, by EpirH BROWER 


The Symphony Illustrated 
by Beethoven’s Fifth in C mir 
by PHitie H 
The Want of Economy in the 
the Lecture System 


by Professor JouN TROWBERID 
A biographical paper on 


The Author of Quabbin 
the late Francis H 
by J. T 
With other Papers, Poems, | 
views, and Contributors’ Clul 


TERMS: &4 t year nm advar 
Postal Notes and Money 


sender Remit by money-order, dr 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


GorPt! 


Underwoo 


TROWBRIDGI 


free 


Boston 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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» Cover to Cover. 
Successor of the 


“ Unz bridged.” 
A Genary of 
English 
Geography . 
Biography, 
Fiction, Etc. 


Standard of the § 
Gov't Printing Office.the 
U 8. Supreme Court and 
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Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice of the U. 8 
Supreme Court, writes 
I commend it to all as 


4 
‘ 
} the one great standard authority. 


—— 


4 Send | for fre free pamphlet containing specimen pages 











} G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
4 Springfield, Mass., U.S. 
$ az” Do not buy reprints of ancient Sites 
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BRADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
For the higher education of young 
Building unsurpassed for comfort { 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for: 
and skating. Classical and general 
stndy; also, preparatory and optional. Year 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Es 
care for health and for praises nee — 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Instit 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classe 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by lab re 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloy¢ 
There is Military Drill for boys. ‘593 4 é 


Street, Copley Square. 
Alps for Teaching Art and 
History. 


The Prang Epudational Company are now pu> 
iishing a series of reproducttons of fine 
graphs of famous buildings aud monuments 45 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 in 
size, of the same coivr as the original photogra! 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PI 
ONE DOLLAR, EACH 

An illustrated circular, showing the s 
thus far published, will be mailed on applicat 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 151 Wabash Ave 
Boston. Mew York. Chicago 
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BEATRICE HARRADEN IN CALIFORNIA, 
i tee author of Ships that Pass in 


the Night is quietly sojourning 
the Cajon (Spanish for ‘ box’) 
illey about fifteen miles from San 
Diego, California, and only a short 
distance from the Mexican border. 
lhe valley is so completely encircled 
by mountains of mederate height 
it the name given it by early resi 
appropriate. It was 
nerly almost unoccupied and 
given over to wheat culture; but 
within half a dozen years it has be 
ie noted for the choice product 
ts raisin vineyards, and now it 

s subdivided into small holdings. 


ts 1s most 


On one of these new ranches live 
whom 
Miss Harraden met in Switzerland 
while she was writing her book, and 
to whom the book was dedicated. 
lo them the frail little woman has 
gone with the double purpose of 
book containing local 
color, and of gaining the strength 
that she so greatly needs. 


Kendals, k nglish pec yple 


writing a 


The spot 

it she has chosen is not the most 
comfortable in that southern land, 
cn. of 


the sea-breezes cannot penetrate 
enclosed valley, and shade trees 


e not had time to grow large o1 
vers to bloom with the luxuriance 
it characterizes them in Califor 
It may be more beneficial for 
invalid, however, than a cooler 
cation in one of the many beauti 


1 
f, 


nooks beside the sea or higher up 
the mountains. 


M iss 


Harraden and Bernardine, 
her heroine, are identical in many 
ways. The author is a wee, slight 
thing, about 27 years of age, brown- 
skinned, dark-eyed, with wavy hair 
cropped off at the neck. She is 
occasionally seen in the streets of 
San Diego clad in a brown dress 
and jacket, wearing spectacles and 
a brown straw hat with a feather at 
the side. She looks so childlike that 
a lady who met her said, ‘‘ One feels 
like taking her up on one’s lap.” 

Nobody could be more averse to 
notoriety than she is. Such a thing 
as a public reception would frighten 
her away from a place; but she 
greatly enjoys ‘being done for,’ as 
she expresses it, and likes to meet 
her sister women informally. Not 
long ago, Mrs. Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe, widely known as the author 
of Curfew shall not Ring Tonight, 
who lives at Pacific Beach, near San 
Diego, entertained Miss Harraden 
and about forty other ladies of the 
vicinity, one afternoon. Miss Har- 
raden is most unassuming at all 
times, She is slightly deaf, and 
speaks with a strong English accent. 

Both her hands are partially par- 
alyzed, so that in order for her to 
do any writing it is necessary for 
her to use a stick about two inches 
in diameter, around which she can 
loosely clasp her fingers and in 
which a pen is stuck. Her progress 
is slow, for there are days at a time 
When she cannot use this rude pen- 
holder at all. She is at work upon 
a book, and doubtless readers will 
find some Chinese incidents in it, 
for she is greatly interested in the 
Mongolian race, which was an én- 
trely new species to her. 

At the house of one of her enter- 
tainers in San Diego, she met a 
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young Chinaman who had not long 
before been arrested and imprisoned 
for an unintentional breach of the 
conditions of his registration papers; 
he had crossed over the line into 
Mexican territory. Her eyes dwelt 
upon him all the time that she was 
there, and she asked her hostess to 
write out the story of his trouble in 
English, and also secured the ac- 
count from him in Chinese. 

Being taken out one evening for 
a sail on San Diego bay, she asked 
if the young men in the party had 
brought their pipes, and was _ sur- 
prised when she was told that the 
etiquette of this country did not 
permit such a thing. “In England 
we let them smoke,” she said 

Owing to her ignorance of pub- 
lishing matters, Miss Harraden made 
but little money from the sale of 
Ships. Her printers were not known 
to fame, and she did not even secure 
a copyright in England. She had 
not the remotest idea that the book 
would create any great stir, and 
even when she landed in America 
she was astonished and pleased to 
find that her name was familiar to 
the custom house officials. 

The little volume, though it has 
not enriched its creator, has estab 
lished for her a reputation such as 
comparatively few writers attain 
after years of work, and now she 
can sell anything at a good price. 

Her friends — and she has many 
whom she has never seen, won by 
her strong and sympathetic grasp 
of the great problems of life 
ardently hope that renewed vigor 
may be acquired by her delicate 
physique during her residence ina 
semi-tropical climate. 

CLARA SPAULDING BROWN. 
Los Angeles, California. 


MRS. DELAND’S NOVEL. 


PHILIP AND His 


WIFE. iy Margaret 
Deland. 


Joston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

The motive of this book lies ina 
question that Philip Shore puts to 
himself: “Is not marriage without 
love as spiritually illegal as love with- 
out marriage is civilly illegal?” In 
telling the story, Mrs. Deland some- 
times lays her finger on the inmost 
springs of feeling and action, with a 
touch that is very sure. , Her humor 
is sane and irresistible, unspoiled by 
over-emphasis and never self con- 
ceited. It is enlivened, too, by 
poetic suggestion of analogies, or 
harmonies, between the natural and 
the spiritual world; like this for in- 
stance, where Cecil says: ‘No, not 
a rose, Lys. I’ma peony. I’ve not 
a soul. Put itin Philip’s room, He’s 
all soul.” 

The author avoids criticism, just 
as one is about to call her work 
didactic; for, in fact, the unconven- 
tional opinions on marriage and di- 
vorce expressed by Philip turn out 
to be after all purely dramatic; 
while Mrs. Deland continues steadily 
holding up her glass to various facts 
of life, some of which seem to confirm, 
and others to deny, those same 
opinions. So far as Philip is con- 
cerned, results are dead against him ; 
but she makes no attempt at a com- 
prehensive answer, and our modern 
Sphinx’s riddle remains unguessed 


to the close, which is partly terri- 
ble and partly beautiful. We wait 
for CEdipus. 

But it seems to me that the story 
of Philip and His Wife does not 
wholly escape a fault inseparable 
from the novel of purpose, even in 
this more artistic form. Its material 
is selected and arranged with regard 
to specific moral effects, and the sur- 
prise of finding that their aim was 
not what you supposed is only a par- 
tial relief. Selection and arrange- 
ment of mateiial — the composition 
of a picture— is most necessary ; 
but the artist knows that it may be 
in a sense unconscious. A deliber- 
ate choice for moral ends works mis- 
chief by infusing a taint of unreality 
throughout the whole organism. 
This is not due io a reader’s depraved 
heart warring against the good in- 
sidiously purposed toward him. Let 
him feel conscious that such deliber- 
ate selection and arrangement was 
not for moral but for artistic ends 
posing, as it is familiarly called—and 
he rebels just the same. An author’s 
work is certain to be warped by evi- 
dent intrusion of himself, for what 
ever end. 

Nature’s sermons are in stones, 
but they have notongue, Beauty or 
fitness, made alive by love, are of 
themselves enough for every use, 
human and divine. As for art, to 
emulate nature is generally deemed 
enough in other branches -— why not 
in literature? ‘The novelist of pur- 
pose, especially a woman, is apt to 
have a clear soul ; and what a work 
of art she could create, if she would 
let her genius come directly through, 
not guided by a purpose, but attended 
by her faith. She would be like one 
displaying scenes from a magic-lan- 
tern, who has but to change the 
slides and keep the light in order. 
A finger-tip of self before the lens 
blurs that perfect circle on the can- 


vass. A hand would hide it alto- 
gether. In speaking of Cecil’s 


glimpse into a possible heaven of 
real love, through admiration of 
Roger’s self-control, the author -of 
this story says, “ A great experience 
transcends morality, because it bursts 
the chain of personality.” ‘The per- 
fect novel would present some great 
experience like that, distinctly and 
full-orbed. 
w. Ss. B. 

A HISTORICAL novel of much inter- 

est, from the pen. of Gilbert 
Parker, is published under the title 
of The Trail of the Sword by D. 
Appleton & Co. ‘The scene of the 
great deeds therein depicted is laid in 
New York and Canada, in the times 
of Count Frontenac, almost two hun- 
dred years ago. It is a love story 
well told, and it ho'ds one’s attention 
from the beginning to the last 
pathetic act of the drama where the 
happy wife, having rescued her hus- 
band, turns to go with him under 
safe escort home, leaving behind the 
lover, who to that moment had hoped 
against hope, and whom, as_ she 
realizes, had chance not intervened, 
she should have married. The clos- 
ing chapter is fine in its dramatic 
portrayal of the characters of the 
three. 


i as valuable aids to the teaching 

of English are just published by 
the American BookCompany.. Eng- 
lish Grammar for Common Schools, 
by Supervisor Metcalf of Boston and 
Thomas Metcalf of the Illinois State 
Normal University, is an attempt to 
teach grammar inductively, ration- 
ally, practically ; and nochild can go 
through the work therein laid out 
without gaining a good foundation in 
English. The examples for study 
and analysis are chosen from the 
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best English writers and are either 
classics or worthy to become classics. 
From the literary point of view, we 
should have liked to see the names 
of the authors given, in parenthesis: 
at least. Those old-time school- 
books, The American First Class 
Book and The American School 
Reader, both owed their value to 
that union of wise selection and ac- 
credited name. School English, by 
G. P. Butler, is an excellent com- 
panion to this book and very highly 
to be recommended, Here the ex- 
amples are properly acknowledged. 





. these busy times there are yet 

spaces when five minutes can be 
spared for a delay of work and a re- 
freshment of the mind and _ heart. 
For such times, the carefully selected 
series of extracts from the writings 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott, under the title 
of New Streams in Old Channels, is 
a welcome book. There is nothing 
sectarian in these utterances, and 
they will find ready readers in all 
denominations, (Boston Lothrop 
Publishing Co.) 


HE School Law in New York has 

been so much changed by the 
‘Consolidated Law of 1894’ that 
teachers and school officers with little 
leisure time will appreciate the exceed- 
ingly convenient little Handbook, 
with table of contents and a careful 
index, prepared for them by C. W. 
Bardeen of Syracuse, the editor of 
the School Bulletin. While particu- 
larly intended for residents of the 
State of New York, itsusefulness will 
not be limited by state boundary 
lines. 

From the same publishing house 
comes No. g of the Standard Teach- 
er’s Library, a series of pamphlets of 
the size of the paper novel of the 
day. 

This one is The Teachers’ Mentor 
and is made up of four valuable es- 
says; Buckham’s First Steps in 
Teaching, Huntington’s Uncon- 
scious Tuition, Fitch’s Art of Ques- 
tioning, and Fitch’s Art of Securing 
Attention. ‘leachers are a terribly 
overworked class and have little time 
for reading but they can scarcely 
afford to neglect such aids as these. 


For Over Fifty Years. 

Mrs. Winsiow’s SooTuinGc Syrup has been used b 

millions of mothers for their children teething. t 
socthés the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrhoea 
25c. 4 botile. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
ING SyRuUP 


The first of American Newspapers, 
CHARLES A. DANA, Editor. 


The American Constitution, the 
American Idea, the American Spirit. 
These first, last, and all the time, for- 
ever. 


Daily, by mail, - - $6a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 
The Weekly, - - - $1a year 


The Sunday Sun 


Is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 


the world. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 


th Laties, Travelers iN Baston, 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personall 
to the interesting historical points in the city. She 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont Street. 
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HE Appalachian meeting of 
Wednesday evening, which was 
a special one, was devoted to the 
informal consideration of the topo- 
graphy and scenery of the Selkirk 
Range in British Columbia. A visit 
to these mountains formed a_por- 
tion of the vacation trip of the sum- 
mer of two prominent members of 
the club, Prof. C. E. Fay and Mr. 
Rest F. Curtis, and the meeting was 
to a certain extent one for the in- 
formation of the members in view of 
a possible trip to these mountains 
by an excursion party of the Club. 
The honors of the evening were di- 
vided equally between the two 
speakers and a series of beautiful 
views, which gave added interest 
and point to the stories of the trav- 
ellers. So far as attractions to the 
mountaineer are considered, the re- 
gion is a wonderful one, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis, “will bear com- 
parison, day by day, with the choic- 
est corners of Switzerland.” 
The Selkirks lie in a bend 
Columbia River. This great river 
rises in British Columbia in about 
50 degrees north latitude and runs 
norihwesterly for nearly two hun- 
dred miles, turning at this point 
abruptly to the south and enfolding 
the mountains. It then crosses into 
the United States and later forms 
the boundary line between Washing- 
ton and Qregon. For thirty-six 
hours east from the Pacific coast, 
the railroad runs through the grand- 
est scenery in the country, the great 
cafons in the mighty ranges gaining 
additional grandeur from the magni- 
tude of the Columbia River. 


of the 


The Glacier House, which is a 
centre for excursions among the 
Selkirks, is one of the hotels owned 
and managed by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad and is truly the Zermat 
of America. Great peaks. with 
snowy summits rise around it in al- 
most a circle, surprisingly close at 
hand, a_ ten-mile radius including 
perhaps a score of such mountains. 
Within the ravines lie glaciers, 
unique in many respects and only sec- 
ond to those of the largest order in 
the Alps. The great ice-fall of the 
Illicelliwast Glacier, for example, is 
of itself nearly thiee thonsand feet 
high, a rugged mass of fissured ice. 


As a portion of his contribution 
to the evening’s entertainment, Mr. 
Curtis described the ascent of 
Mount Abbott, a long ridge running 
between the mighty mountains, with 
delightful prospects on every side. 
Nor was his story confined to 
the bare mention of dry facts, but 
touched in a happy manner upon the 
various humorous features which 
presented themselves, features in 
which the personal nature lent add- 
ed zest. 


Taking up the thread of the dis- 
course at this point, Prof. Fay re- 
viewed the principal features of a 
climb high up on the slopes of Sir 
Donald, a monarch of the moun- 
tains, which has been ascended by 
Mr. Huber, a member of the club. 
While it is of record that on this ex- 
cursion the participants ‘didn’t 
get home till morning,’ the explana- 
tion of the speaker as to why they 
staid out so late was in every way 
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satisfactory, and the excellent repu- 
tation of the Club is still intact. 

Not prepared for glacier work, 
Prof. Fay and his companion did 
not attempt the difficult ice slopes 
of the upper peak of Sir Donald, but 
crossing by a long ridge they at- 
tacked ‘and nearly conquered Eagle 
Peak, a height of about ten thous- 
and feet. The experiences of this 
trip had in them the flavor of true 
mountaineering, in which the element 
of occasional danger added a modi- 
cum of spice. ‘The story was con- 
tinued by Mr. Curtis, who took his 
audience a short trip to the 
ward along the line of the railroad 
to Mount Stevens. The later part 
of the evening was devoted to infor 
mal consideration of the possibilities 
of a Club trip to these mountains, 
and quite a number of members ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the 
project. 


east 


MONG the recent investigations 
of interest may be noted that 
of Prof. Rogers of Colby University, 
Me., upon the graduations of the cir- 
cles of Tycho Brahe’s transit instru- 
ment. Prof. Rogers is well known 
to us in Boston, having been for quite 
a number of years in charge of the 
Meridian Circle at Harvard College 
Observatory. While there and since 
that time, he has made a specialty of 
the measurement of lengths of bars 
and the graduations of circles. The 
astronomer Tycho Brahe lived in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and 
having secured a grant of money 
from the king of Denmark, he con 
structed nearly a score of astronomi- 
cal instruments. One of these, the 
transit instrument, is now preserved 
in London. An electrotype copy of 
the graduated circles was received by 
the Smithsonian Institution some 
years since, anda short time ago 
they were sent to Prof. Rogers in 
order that an estimate might be 
made of their accuracy. 
So far as surface and finish 


is con- 
cerned, Prof. Rogers finds these old 
circles to be most excellent. In 


order to establish a perfect level 
throughout, it was only necessary to 
raise one part of the construction to 
the amount of the thickness of two 
pieces of paper. The workmanship 
of the engraved lines is exceedingly 
good ; they are cleanly cut and quite 
equal in this respect to the commer- 
cial work of today. The accuracy 
of the divisions is not so strong a 
feature, as there are errors from time 
to time, but the average of these is 
really quite small, The examination 
establishes a reputation for Tycho 
Brahe in point of skill in the con- 
struction of instruments, the work 


being remarkable considering the 
fact that it was done more than three 
hundred years ago. 

It might be supposed that this 
knowledge might lead to a refine- 
ment of the observations taken by 
the Danish astronomer, but in this 
matter there are other things to be 
considered. Glass was not used at 
that time for optical purposes, and 
the observations with these instru- 
ments were taken by means of sights 
and pin-holes. Other parts of the 
constructions were not of the same 


high order as the circles, and allow 
of quite serious inaccuracies; and, 
further, the observations cannot be 
referred to particular instruments, so 
that no one knows just where to ap- 


ply the corrections, should any be 
determined. 
HE Society of Arts of Geneva, 


Switzerland, has just issued the 
announcements of an international 
competition of pocket chronometers, 
which is to be held in that city early 
in 1896, <A similar competition, the 
first of the kind, was held in 1876, 
and one object of the present pro 
ject will be to note the progress of 
the art of watch-making. The 
watches will be tested during forty- 
four days, being placed in different 
positions and subjected to various 
temperatures, the whole test being 
conducted by the Observatory of 
Geneva. Prizes to the amount of 
one thousand dollars will be offered. 
Each competitor must enter from 
three to fifteen watches, and upon 
the average performance of the 
whole number the manufacturer’s 
premiums will depend. 


| N the American Meteorological 
Journal for December, Mr. H. 
Helm Clayton discusses the experi 
ments in kite-flying which were con- 
ducted at Blue Hill Observatory dur- 


ing the past summer and fall. Some 
of the details have already been 
given to the public through THE 


CoMMONWEALTH and the daily pa- 
pers, but the scientific summary has 


not before been published. The 
paper is of great interest, foreshad- 
owing as it does the results of this 
method investigating the condi- 
tions of the atmosphere. ‘The great- 
est height reached was 2070 feet 
above sea level, a recording barome- 


been carried to this alti- 
One of the experiments 
showed the upper limit of the sea 
breeze to be at 1000 feet. The de- 
crease of temperature with altitude 
has been studied and some curious 
features developed. One example 
of an atmospheric whirlpool accom- 
panying cumulus clouds was noted, 
the kite having been carried verti- 
cally to a height of 1172 feet as fast 
as the cord could be let out. It is 
the intention of the Blue Hill Obser- 
vatory to continue these experiments 
as a part of its regular investigation, 
and there is a promise of exceeding- 
ly valuable results. 


er having 
tude. 


NOVEL and interesting exhibi- 
bition was given in this city 
during the week preceding Christ- 
mas: the butterflies prepared by the 
Denton Brothers of Wellesley. These 
boys, the sons of the geologist Den- 
ton, have from their earliest youth 
had their attention called to things 
natural and are now good collectors 
and excellent artists, ranking among 
the first in the country in their spe- 
cialty of zodlogical work. Their 
method of preserving insects is by 
means of plaster of paris tablets, the 
butterfly being held permanently be- 
tween these and plates of glass, the 
whole construction being sealed with 
strips of paper. The purpose of the 
exhibition was to call public atten- 
tion to the beauty of the specimens 
thus preserved, and many of the tab- 
lets were taken by enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the beauties of nature, for 
holiday presentation. The value of 
the process by no means ends here, 
for it seems admirably adapted for 
museum and exhibition purposes. It 
holds the fragile specimen in a man- 
ner convenient for examination, the 
construction being light and clean, 
while the prevailing disadvantages of 
present methods, the drooping of the 
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specimens, the destruction of 


them 
by accident, or by the 


numerous 


pests which infect them, or the 
equally disagreeable odors of the 
preservatives, are entirely avoided 
\ collection of insects can thus he 


made attractive, and with the faci] 

ties which the tablets afford there 
seems to be no reason why the pres 
ervation of butterflies as ornament 
in the those wh. ar 

specialists, may not be quite as { 
ible as the present display of s 
or brilliant minerals. 


S 


he uses ot 


HE most recent of the scientif 
societies of Paris is the ( 
Society, which has the intentio: 
forwarding in every way the ex; 
tion of caverns. <A prelim 
meeting was held in November 
result of which has been the s¢ 
of upwards of eighty ‘ original 
bers. rhe provisional officers 
clude M. Francois Deloncle, pres 
dent, and M. A. Martel, se« 
The new society owes its or 
the latter 
Paris, 
twenty 


gentleman, a_ lawye: 


who during some fiftee: 


years has devoted 
the exploration of caverns, ent 


hims 
and exploring some hundreds of t 
Interesting as is the subject 
study of it seems to have 
erto quite neglected. 


been 


HE publication of the weekly, 
view, Science, which has been 
suspended a few months, will be re 
sumed on January 1, 
charge of an editorial 


under the 


committe 
numbering nearly a score, the stand 
ing of the members of which 


assure the most reliable informatior 
in the various branches of scientifi 


research. 





Contributors 
To this paper should prepare 
their Mss. on the 


FRANKLIN 


TYPE WRITER: 
The best and simplest writing 
machine on the market. 
LATEST PATTERN, re 00. 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


General Agents for New England, 


12 A MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Special Sale 


Now going on in 
Parker & Company’s 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


Retail Clothing Departments, 
of Surplus Stock of Winter 
Overcoats, Ulsters and Business 
Suits, marked down to be closed 
out before the end of the year. 

Particular attention is called 
to some unusual bargains in 
the Boys’ Department. 


Macullar, 


Every garment made in our 
own workrooms 
mises. 


Macular, Parker & Co, 


400 Washington St. 


on the pre 
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De ART AND 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


ARTISTS 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale ; 


> ea nORtORnOHORTOaoRTentenn 


AN ARTIST TOWN IN FRANCE. 

[ is hard to say just why Giverny 
| isthe most charming of ‘Artist 
There be those who will tell 
you that Gréz is more picturesque, 
that Barbizon is grander, that Moret 
is more quaint. Yet still the fact 
remains, that he who has once sub 


towns. 


mitted to her sunny influence is 
er happy away. No matter how 
ind stifling Paris was, no mat 
ter how your head ached as yon 
rolled out of the Gare St Lazare, or 
what blue devils oppressed your 


nd, Giverny at once gives you 
freshness, health and freedom from 
care, as handsome 


1 taste of what may come 


retainers, which 
ifter. 

In Giverny the sun seems brighter, 
he air more atmospheric, the land 

- fertile than in less happy places. 
There the artists are almost content 
ed enough to be Philistines speedily 
strive to be artists. 

It is hard to say who first dis- 
Giverny. Indeed, about 
that subject many bitter disputes 
are carried on. For each so 
discoverer thinks he should have 
letters patent giving him 
turn all others out of the town. 

Phere is a tradition dim but pleas 
ing, like their paintings, that Corot 
uud Daubigny long ago knew of the 
wnand sketched there. 
one of the peasants used to tell of a 
certain old gentleman who, to his 
mind (the peasant’s), did most de 
testable cro#/es, but who seems to 
have been no other than the great 
Corot himself. I have myself seen 
a painting by Daubigny which might 
well have been painted in one of the 
lanes about the place. 

A later comer here, later, too, in 
the glorious company of the Immor- 
tals, Claude Monet, has for many 
years lived and painted in Giverny. 
And one needs to see his suz/es of 
haystacks and of poplars, his wintery 
mornings, flaming sunsets, and blaz- 
ing mid-days, to understand half the 
charm of Giverny. He is to the 
young painters who throng at the 
hotel, a mystery. In Giverny, but 
not at all of it. 

But, like America, Giverny has 
been discovered many times, and its 
third discovery fell this wise. A 
number of young American painters 
in Paris agreed that the old places, 
Cernay, Concarneau, Grez, were 
‘played out;’ and they determined to 
find fresh fields. So two of them 
were chosen to look about and try 
to find a new place abundant in new 


covered 


risant 


powel to 


indeed, 


motifs. These avant courriers wan- 
dered along till they came to Giverny 
There could be no doubt of it; this 
wasthe place reserved by fate for 
them. So they wrote back to their 
inends, and the five or six young 
3 men at once settled down on the de- 
e voted village. 
8 As often happens, these pioneers 
d Were more interesting in character 
and abilities than any of the men 
d who followed them. Almost all of 
in them are now members of that So- 
ciety of American Artists which to 
ad us good Americans represents one 
& of the most select gatherings of ar- 


‘sts. One was a Melancholy 
Jacques, that master of sweetness 
and light who has so often shone at 
the exhibitions of that society and 
whois perhaps the best known cham- 









pion of Impressionism in America. 
Another Roderick Random, a clever 
illustrator, who painted as well as he 
drew. There was young Falstaff, 
a charming ne’er-do-well, whose un- 
taught rapidity of brush work was 
only surpassed by his quickness in 
swallowing a bock of beer in two 
seconds, the subject of many well 
won bets. And Lycidas, as skilled 
on the violin as with theb rush. 
Lycidas who isno more. And the Ad- 
mirable Crichtoun, who added the art 
to his other accomplishments and 
sometimes dropped down from Paris, 
to see the boys, with his friend Mz 
cenas, who would cheer one or an- 


other with a much 


needed commis- 
s10n. 

The invasion of Giverny once be- 
fun, it was not hard to secure re- 
Indeed, the difficulty was to 
keep undesirable ones from coming. 
So for a long time the discovery of 
the place was kept a half secret, only 
favored friends being taken into 
confidence; for a long time, too, 
These earlier 
Cymbri and leutoni kept their Pro- 
mised Land to themselves. It was 
only sonie years later that the horde 
of Goths and Vandals swarmed into 
the place. Indeed, it is only be 
cause of this second invasion that I 
now shout the name Giverny from 
the house-tops that all the world 
may hear. 


cruits 


these ruses succeded. 


But there were plenty of other 
troubles for the innovators. 

During the war of ’70, the Prus- 
sians, had passed through this part 
of Normandy, and as a result the il- 
logical peasants had conceived a 
morbid hate of all foreigners; nay, 
more, assumed that if aman were a 
foreigner he must therefore be a 
Prussian. So our friends were very 
soon accused of being German spies. 
One had been seen sketching near a 
railroad It followed, therefore, 
that he was making plans of it for a 
German invasion. ‘True, the rail- 
road was a little branch one, and 
military maps of every department, 
with all railroads and paths care- 
fully put down, may be bought for 
afew francs. Still these men must 
be spies. But the Mayor of the 
commune proved a trump ; went bail 
for it, that none of the boys were 
Prussians. (As they all had pass- 
ports carefully stating them to be 
Americans this did not require enor- 
mous courage.) Since then, no more 
has been heard of this. 

All this was, and some still is. 
But how describe the rage of the 
oldsters when each year some new 
youngsters come to swell the num- 
ber of students and painters. For 
your true painter always thinks that 
the discovery of a place dates from 
the very moment when Ae first set 
foot in it. No matter how long the 
place was known, it was all right 
for him to come there; but for any 
after him to presume on it is the 
blackest treason. 

Occasionally some modest Odys- 
seus appears and is at once snubbed 
and sat on by the whole community, 


till he casually mentions that 
he was one of the ‘original 
settlers’; then of course, all are 


forced to come from their high horse 
and ko-ton to this remnant of an 
earlier Titanicrace. And soit goes. 








A word or two about the café, 
which is certainly oneof the sights of 
Giverny. In most respects it is quite 
a ‘common or garden’ cafe. One 
looks about and sees the ordinary 
zine affair which serves as a bar in 
a French café of the meaner sort. 
There are rows of bottles full of 
queer sounding French drinks, amer, 
picon, byrrh. coquelicot, quinquina, 
not to speak of the better known ab- 
sinthe and vermouth. 

But the great attraction of the 
café is the row of pictures which ex- 
tends the length of two walls,sketches 
made by almost all the more clever 
students who have passed any time 
here. There are sketches by men 
as well known in America as Theo- 
dore Robinson, Willard Metcalf and 
J. Carroll Beckwith. There, too, is 
work by younger men ; among others 
sketches by John Breck and Theo- 
dore Butler. 

What are the sketches of? Snow- 
covered fields with gloomy skies 
above; or the sunlight sifting and 
filtering between the willows by a 
brookside ; or the river, smooth and 
sluggish, with clumps of reed here 
or there, all glowing under the pur- 
ple twilight ; or a golden high noon, 
suffocated with sun, where the sha- 
dows are well nigh as luminous as 
the light; or a young girl playing 
with a baby rabbit in her arms, 
—all of the thousand things which 
artists see and love and which others 
pass by, or, if they notice, pause 
only to wonder ‘what anyone can 
see in that.’ I have seen the cele- 
brated Barbizon sketches at Siron’s 
and as comparisons are odious | 
will simply state that, like the usual 
amateur, “I know which I like.” 

Imagine the excitement of the 
little colony when the mighty Monet 
dropped in to the café for a moment 
and looked curiously around on the 
sketches. He picked out, as_ best, 
the one we had all thought worst, 
and took his leave. There was of 
course a great readjusting of opinion 
among the faithful. 

And now a word on the innkeeper. 
As Siron is to Barbizon, as Chevillon 
to Gréz, so are the Baudys to Giv- 
erny. Under their roof is to be 
found hotel, country- store, color- 
shop, livery stable, café, bar, and 
billiard-room. Around this house, 
for the artists, the life of Giverny 
revolves. If advice is to be asked, 
who better than Baudy can give it ? 
If a dail is to be made out, who but 
Baudy can do it. If the sick are to 
be tended or the sorry comforted, 
Madame Baudy is the one called up- 
on. Some American bird of passage 
whispered into Madame Baudy’s ear 
how to make Boston Baked Beans. 
Nor is it the least of her glories to 
proudly bear the steaming dish to 
the table amid the cheers of the 
more or less greedy students. For 
the moment, French sights, French 
smells, fade away, and with hismouth 
full of beans the student imagines 
himself in Boston. 





Professor Hubert Herkomer is 
painting a picture of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree as Gringoire in The Ballad 
Monger, which is intended for exhi- 
bition in next year’s Royal Academy, 


PASSENGER AGENT APPOINTMENT. 


The following notice was issued 
on Saturday : 

Mr. L. H. Palmer is . appointed 
Boston passenger agent of the N. Y. 
H. & H. R. R., Old Colony Steam- 
boat Company ( Fall River line), and 
Providenee & Stonington lines, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1895, with office at 
No. € Old State House, Boston. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


oF 
Works of Art 
AND 
Views from all Parts of 
= the World. 


Send 15 cts. for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 
Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small 
Framed Pictures. 


FOR TPE HOLIDAYS. 
- SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, 





Boston 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


FITTED BOXES 


OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS, 


Cravons and Pastels. 
Materials for China and Tapestry Painting 





Drafting Instruments, all kinds. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & C0. 


82 and 84 Washington Street, 
And Grundmann Studios, Clarendon St. 


















Mittens. 


style of these goods. They are 
made of genuine Florence 
Kouitting Silk. Whatever 
the design.all real Florence 


pairinabox bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 


perfect fitting, and in 


more durable and 
quite as elegant and fashion. 
able as the best of gloves. Sold 
by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 





18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archaeology. 

The Americafi Organ of the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en- 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archaeology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern's ‘ History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 parts, Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CoO., 
Meriden, Conn. 





EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and industries, good farm- 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. 








AnpDrew J. Ltovp, Orrician, 
323 


and 325 Washi m 8 
Opp. O14 ath 7 on 
Avoid mistakes; all cases witg 





The engraving shows a late 


Silk Mittens are sold one 


with silk. They are 


cold climates are far 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
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DIETETICS II. 

S pie an essential of diet? There 

are tables where it is no more to be 
dispensed with than the meal itself, 
and the housewife spends at least 
one-third of her working hours in its 
preparation, with results neither con- 
ducive to health nor to wholesome 
living. If from long custom it is 
sometimes conside red desirable, we 
offer these suggestions from the die 
tetic course of lectures by Dr. 5. W. 
Dodds. 

The art of making good paste out 
of flour and water only is as yet un- 
discovered. Though various ways 
have been recommended, shortened 
with beans, potato, corn-meal, etc., 
they are not satisfactory, especially 
in the hands of untrained cooks. 
Therefore Dr. Dodds recommends 
cream and flour, using very little of 
the former, and having both flour 
and fluid as cold as possible. ‘I his, 
she says, is the first secret for suc 
cess. ‘The second consists in mix 
ing lightly; the third, in doing no 
kneading, giving only enough gentle 
pressure to hold the mixture together. 

When made, paste should be rolled 
out and baked immediately; or if it 
has to stand, put it in the ice chest 
or some other cold place until wanted. 

Preference is given for best Akron 
graham flour and white flour. Ak- 
ron graham is made of white wheat, 
andthe bran well cut. With this 
flour, sifting is unnecessary. The 
best white flour, is prepared from 
good wheat, is of a pale buff, or 
cream color, and is not very fine or 
smooth when rubbed between the 
fingers; as the cooks say, it has a 
‘round feel.’ 

The proportions advised for Cream 
Paste are: 

1 (scant) cup sweet cream — verv 
cold. . 

1% cups Graham flour. 

1% cups sifted white flour. 

Always sift the white flour. Mix 
the graham and white flour well to- 
gether, and wet with the cream; 
pour the latter in slowly and stir 
rapidly ; allow no little puddles of 
cream to form inthe flour, but mix 
as fast and as lightly as possible. 
Do not knead, but gather up the 
dough, using barely enough pres- 
sure to make the mixture adhere. 
Then roll out immediately, fill and 
bake. 

The best time to eat pastries is at 
the beginning of the meal. They 
are better digested on an empty 
stomach, and there is less tempta- 
tion to overeat. 

This is just what the children 
would like to do; but custom and 
elders say, no. cm. Ms 


HE Home Arts Association seeks 

to encourage and teach, through 
various methods, the boys and girls 
who have spare time in their country 
homes and also special aptitude with 
their fingers, but alas! unused for 
lack of opportunities of tuition. For 


this large class the Association 
works, to bring country life into touch 
with that of our swiftly advancing 
towns and cities. Much is being 
done all over the country by techni- 
nal classes, chiefly in cities; but we 
hope soon through the work of the 
Home Arts Association to see this 
condition reach all outlying districts. 
By this system of both paid and 
volunteer teachers rural art indus 
tries will be made prozressive. Print- 
ing, wood-carving, brass répoussé, 
iron work, basket making, inlaying 
in the solid and leather tooling are 
among the conspicuous arts 2nd 
crafts taught by the association. 


ART IN ITS RELATION TO THE HOME. 
A ber supreme laws of Art and Life 

areone. ‘True art embodies in 
itself the ideal life of joy, grace and 
harmony, and so not only symbol 
izes for the home what its life should 
be but leads the way to that life. 
Every home should possess, in some 
form, one of the world’s masterpieces 
of art; one of those great concep 
tions which reveal how high the 
spirit and the thought of man may 
go, which show the divine power of 
creation manifested through human- 
ity. 

In these days of abundance in re- 
production, the possession of one of 
these is within the reach of every 
home, however humble. It may be 
a small half-tone of a photograph for 
a penny, it may be a reproduction of a 
pen and ink drawing,it may be some 
process reproduction of a photograph 
or a photograph itself of small 
large size for the table or the wall; 
or arich carbon print. When the 
subject permits it may be a plaster 
cast, beautiful in contour, in round- 
ness, in its interpretation of model- 
ling, and in its contrast of light and 
shade. 

The presence of such a work of 
art in a home, and much more its 
study by two or three of the house- 
hold together, leads to enlarging de- 
sires; and the sharing of this pure 
and ennobling joy with others, drives 
away meaner passions and helps to a 
higher life. 

Mary Dana HIcks. 


HE Branch Business League of 
Boston was organized Monday 
of last week at the ‘Pierce Building. 
The following named officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Sewall; vice-presidents, Mrs. E. M. 
Sprague, Mrs. A. F. Whitaker, Mrs. 
Geo. P. Bigelow; treasurer, Mrs. J. 
Sewall Reed; secretary, Mrs. E. A. 
Richardson. Regular meetings will 
be held on the third Friday of each 
month. 

The object of the Business League 
is to study the economic questions of 
the day — business theories and 
methods, finances, the laws referring 
to the persons and property of women 
and children —and especially that 
ladies may become familiar - with 


deeds, mortgages, contracts, incor- 

porations, etc., and thus be enabled 

to assume responsibilities, should it 
devolve upon them to care for in- 
herited property. 

Such study would often prevent 
losses now caused by ignorance of 
theoretical and practiful business. 

At the next meeting, Jan. 25, Mrs. 
Geo. B- Bigelow will read a paper on 
the corporation laws. 

A GREETING. 

To the readers of The Commonwealth: 
REETINGand a holiday message 
to the guardians of the Home,that 

sacred centre where the human plant 

is nurtured for blossoming. 

This message is an appeal for the 
Bright Side, which like the kingdon. 
of heaven is within and near at hand. 

Do not waste force, thought and 
time, denying and denouncing the 
dark things, but use that force, 
thought and time in affirming and 
making real to ourselves and_ all 
around us our highest ideals. Thus 
will we create centers of good and 
light that will surely penetrate and 
scatter the darkness. 

Let us study the laws of right and 
light in every sense, and the bright 
side will be surely turned to us and 
the world 


ADELAIDE JOHNSON. 
Washircion, D.C 


This Greetisg from one who has 
conquered fate, and done it with a 
determination like Napoleon’s, in a 
series of tremendous battles, has 
depth of meaning From the time 
she started out in her career as a 
sculptor Miss Johnson has lived the 
motto inherited from her father, “Be 
sure you are right, mean what you 


are about to do and measure it, and - 


then don’t let the whole world stop 
you. 

Her home is in Washington, but 
much of her time is spent in Rome, 
where she has her studio on Via San 
Basilio. It is to portraiture in mar- 
ble that Miss Johnson devotes her 
art. She never lacks for patrons. 
Among the busts which she has so 
successfully made are those of Gen. 
and Mrs. Logan, Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Lucretia Mott and Dr. Winslow. 
The last four were much admired, 
standing in the very heart of the 
Court of Honor in the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair. They 
are perfect portraits in flawless 
Carrara, even to Mrs. Stanton’s 
beautiful puffs of snowy hair and 
Lucretia Mott’s Quaker cap and oft 
folded handkerchief. It is Miss 
Johnson’s intention to add to her 
collection the portrait busts of other 
pioneer women in public work. 

We wish very much to hear that 
Mary A. Livermore and other Mas- 
sachusetts women are subjects of 
Miss Johnson’s genius. 


COLLEGE ECHOES. 


HERE is a rumor that certain 
Smith College girls have given 
notice that they cannot go to the 
prescribed lectures on hygiene on 
account of their belief in Christian 
Science. How about mental hygiene? 
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With all that is being said and writ. 
ten about the hygiene of the body, | 
sometimes think that in our enthy 
siasm to develop the physica 
overlook the health conditions 
are necessary for the best menta 
velopment. It is a law in phys 
that action and reaction are ¢ 
that is to say, if one body strikes 
‘ther with a given force, this 

is equally exerted upon both. [py 
ike manner the mind and the 
may be said to react on each 
and in order to preserve in eit 
normal condition, the other n 
in a healthy state. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's ¢ 
F CHENEY & CO.,1 
We, the undersigned have known F. J. ( 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
i: all business transactions and financially a 
ry out any obligations made by their firm 
Wesi & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, I 
Wacpinc, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesal 
edo, O 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internall 
ly upon the blood and mucus 
restimonials sent free Price 


75¢. per | 
by all druggists 


sey b iin healthy cir ation 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam Treatments 
J. H. TAYLOR, 150 Tremont Street 
Room 4. BOSTON 
Patients treated at their home if desired 
Obesity, Nervous prostration, Indig 


Paralysis successfully treated 





The Durability of Silverware 


Depends far more upon the materia! used ip 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use, 





— FUR— 
Cieaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


Re-glates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted 
All Dealers, 2&c. 





@. M. TUCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Off ce, 69 Washington St., + Boston, Mam 





finland 
Carpet Cleaning Co. 


PAUL G. KARSTEN, Manager, 


Back Bay Post Office, Boston, Mass. 


We undertake to clean your carpets on 
the floor, make them moth proof, destroy 
a)l disease germs, remove dust, grease ané 
stains without noise, confusfon, or removing 


the furniture from the room No matter 
how old the carpet is we can recover the 
original brilliancy of coior if the carpet 3s 


not worn through. Testimonials and esti 

mates cheerfully furnished. We thar k a 

w s give us work, and we pledge ourselves 
} give you complete satisfaction. 


(eam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same en 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tis! 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont St. 


Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Tec } ors 





Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov’t Report 
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Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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RATIONAL DRESS. 
No. 4. 
HANGE for the better is taking 
A place in women’s minds concern- 
¢ dress. Comfort and simplicity 
are more sought for than formerly. 
When we have the modistes them- 
selves declaring for the natural curves 
f the human figure, in place of the 
mpressed waist and the angular 
ys, there is indeed hope of a near 
ind fuller emancipation from mere 
fashions tyranny. 
An artist may fit and drape to a 
a form moulded implac- 
ly within a corset, but it takes a 
genius to dress a figure according to 
ts natural lines and yet in conformity 
customs of the day, that no 
g extreme bring discom- 
g ridicule. 
{mong the leading modistes of our 
city is one who has made a study of 
the corseted and uncorseted figure, 
and is convinced that more beautiful 
results are obtained by following the 
natural outline. Her customers, who 
are among the best class in the com- 
are adopting, from under- 
outer custume, a loose, 
lighter weight method of dressing. 
Even if the boned waist is not 
entirely abandoned, the tendency is 
ledly towards a reformation in 
have gone a 


nicety over 


shall 


mun ty, 


, 
lothing to 
' 


the corset. Some 
irther, wearing simply 


ned with cords. 


step 
waist stif- 


All out of door exercises have 
helped to bring this about, tennis, 


ycling, golf, and particularly schools 
f physical culture. The National 
Physical Improveme nt League is an 
nfluence also in the land. 
ly this culture was considered only 
ifad. But today, through its adop- 
tion, we note the growth in common 
sense regarding women’s physical 
possibilities; whereas, previous to 
this ‘fad’ the sex was bound by 
physical limitations which looked 
towards permanent invalidism. 
Another fad which is_ helping 
towards the adoption of rational 
dress is that of independence in cos- 
tuming. Fashion also is assisting 
by abandoning the pointed basques 
forthe short rounded waist, accus- 
toming the eye to see the waist line 
higher up, nearer the natural waist 
{the figure. To be sure, the large 
Seeves are abnormal, but even they, 
in holding the eye up to the bust 
point, are performing a mission 
towards raising the waist line still 
uigher, until it rests upon the proper 
‘tamework of the body, instead of 


compressing the tender abdominal 
= 


Origin- 


ther help is the dress lesson 
tthe stage as seen in Capt. Paul at 
the C astle Square Theatre, and the 
*xquisite dresses worn in Prince Pro- 
‘em at the Museum. When women 
the stage want to make them- 
‘elves beautiful, they copy from the 
Plates of the olden times, recogniz- 
Ng the rule that, as they approach 
‘ne classical, they are sure to secure 
What is elegant. 
But, after all, we are a long way 
om the desired goal. For every 
figure of a man or woman expressing 
the laws of self control, by the lofty 
‘test and carriage of the shoulders, 
"ith subordinate hips and vital parts, 
there are dozens slouching along in 
‘ttitudes that would be grossly 
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offensive were they not too familiar 
to excite surprise. 

rhe truth is, dressmakers must be 
educated into these truths, before 
they can successfully adapt gowns 
to the needs of properly developed 


bodies. For the boys’ healthy 
growth there is not this hindrance, 
neither for very little girls; but for 


young misses and young ladies, it is 
almost to get sightly clothing made 


that will admit of daily, hourly 

growth in conformity with nature’s 

high ideal. S A ee 
IFS AND ANDS. 

——" pleatings are the latest 

X ‘wrinkle’ in the field. Accor- 

dion pleatings are still in» fashion, 


but from them are developed the sun 
pleatings. A few words may define 
the name, but the art itself is diffi- 
cult to accomplish. They are thus 
named because they proceed in rays 
from a chosen centre, which may be, 
for instance, the waist, the neck 
slope or the shoulder, to continue its 
way increasing in fullness to the 
limit of its circumference. The sun 
pleating succeeds and comes out 
equally well in velvet, silk, wool, 
lace, or muslin. 


HIS week’s illustration shows a 
new French model in helio- 
trope watered silk. The skirt is laid 


in five puckered pleats, the front flat 





and forming an apron, the bottom 
finished in a perforated design lined 
with a deeper shade of the _helio- 
trope. The bodice is a close fitting 
one witn half long and puffy sleeves. 
The cardinal is of green velvet trim- 
med with heavy cream lace and 
edged with Canadian marten fur. 
The accompanying hat is of green 
velvet ornamented with long black 
ostrich plumes. 


UST imagine this creation for 
evening wear; plain black and 
white can hardly do it justice. An 
opal satin gown veiled with tulle em- 
broidered with silver. Short balloon 
sleeves decorated with orchid blos- 
soms. The shimmering effect of the 


gown is indescribable, while the or- 
chid is the only fit flower for its | 
adornment with its exclusively rare 

beauty. 


KIRTS areall-important just now, 
and in the width, the flare or fin- 
ish demand due attention. The wide 


skirts are taking among the best | 
dressed customers, but the medium 


class trade does not indulge in so | 
much superfluous dress goods as the | 


extreme style calls for. The stand- 
ard _ skirt, however, which is now 
most worn and will remain with us 


through the spring, is the four-yard 
wide godet. The French importa- 
tions vary in width all the way from 
four yards to eight. The last named 
using up eight yards of 42 inch 
goods or sixteen of 20 inch, making 
them a luxury. 


HE favorite material for these 

skirts, or entire 
black or navy crépon. In fact there 
is such a rage for it that the dealers 
are unable to meet the demand of 
the market. The thick elegant 
qualities are preferred and are made 
up with jet, guipure lace, 
silk, and mink or sable fur. 
some 


costumes, is 


colored 
A hand 
tailor-made gown was seen re 


cently made up of this heavy black 
crépon with a vest of glossy baby 


kid fur in black. 


elusively elegant. 


The effect was ex- 


HE four objective points in deco 
ration at present are in _pleat- 

ing, applications, scallopings and 
perforations. Capes, skirts and 
bodices in /rou-frou, the perforated 
embroidery, are everywhere, 
lined with the ever present cerise or 
bleuet, sulphurine or heliotrope. 
This departure in dress is rather ef: 
fective and pleasing when used spar- 
ingly in a scheme of trimming or 
garniture. But when the style is 
carried to its extreme and the entire 
material for a skirt, as in some we 
have seen, is riddled with the perfor 
ations from waist line to the bottom 


seen 








facing the result is anything but 
good taste. 
QUEER conceit, in which 


some women are indulging at 
present, is thatof the tiny Eton jack- 
ets of glossy moisé lamb, having 
green, blue, etc., satin sleeves to 

match the skirt. 
waists are another 


| et YBOW 
whim. They are made of col- 


ored chiffon trimmed with lace, fur, 
ribbon of another shade and velvet 
of still another, making five shades 
or three colors on one waist. 





fess ch is in vogue, and the pre- 

dictions are that it will outlive 
the winter and spring and will still | 
flourish throughthe seasonof ’95~’96. | 
The prevailing craze for combina- 
tions in colors and materials isa fa- 
vorable one for keeping velvet in 
style. It goes with everything, silk, | 
wool, and cotton. Velvet trims | 
woolen gowns intended for house or 
street wear. Collars, collets, and 
numerous small adjuncts to dress 
have been devised from it. Separate 
waists and blouse bodices are made 
of it; and whole gowns for evening 
wear, afternoon use and even wed- 
ding gowns in pearly white com- 
bined with satin and lace. 


Florida Via The Savannah Line. 
The New England and Savannah S. S. Co, from 
Boston every Thursday at 1 P. M., reaching Philadel- 
phia Saturday morning and leaving the city at 6 P. M 
for Savannah direct. Passengers are allowed the en- 
tire day at Philadelphia, meals being served on board. 
The Ocean S. S. Co., from New York Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday at 3 P. M. for Savannah 
direct. Send for book on Florida, rates and all infor- 
mation to Richardson & Barnard, 20 Atlantic av., 
Soctes, or R. L. Walker, Pier 35, North River, New 
ork. 
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AS TAUGHT AT THE .. 


DRESS CUTTING SCHOOL, 
neon 1 Beacon St., BOSTON. 
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EXACT SIZE and FIG- 
Most artistic and URR, 
: perfect. Every lady 
i and every dress- 
TIM one. Saves time, COresponding 
kt es to the Person. 
a of every descrip- 


tion 
We have scores of tes- 
timonials from pro-ninent ladies in 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
in praise of our Figure Forms. We war- 
rant a satisfactory fit for ladies in every case. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 


§. N. UFFOR) & SON, 


12 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Notice. 


soinch all pure Silk Homespun for Travelling 
Dresses vid Outing Costumes bas been 


rinca ts for upwards of three years. It has 


proved to be most desirable material as it does 

not wrinkle or shrink or rust or spot. bl is very strong, 

durable, and stvlish Na Brown, Black $2.25 per 
urd, N i¢ Silk ‘Yio mespun being so inches 

wide is finding ready sale for Piano Covers and art em- 

broidery, for three (4) reasons, it never wrinkles. its 
rape is very satisfying, its colors are strong, sure and 
leasing. Noyes bros. 


Wholesale by Geo, S. Brown, 8 Summer St., Room a2. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE MILLER HATS 


Always on hand a complete line 
IN 
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TRADE MARK. 





NOTEKAG 


UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes 
Custom Shirts to Measure. 


LE Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


| Bradbury’s Pharmacy 


637 








637 Washington Street. 
Dealer in 
Fine Drugs 
Chemicals and 
Medicines 
Also, Homeopathic Specialties and Physicians’ Pre 
scriptions 
Holiday and Toilet Novelties, 
The stock is one of the largest and most varied 


and complete in the city, and deserves the con- 
fidence and patronage of all citizens. 


B. F. BRADBURY, 
637 Washingtcn Street, Boston. 


ANTED. An opportunity to tutor some 

young lad of ophen or vicinity, in the 

branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 

studies. An opportunfty to live in family pre- 

ferred, in which case no remuneration further 

me an board and lodgings desired. Address W.E. 
. Leonard, Boston University. 
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i iar Symphony Concert of Satur- 

day night stood on the four 
great corner-stones of the central 
temple: Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven. Perhaps as an indica- 
tion of the ‘joyous season,’ every 
movement that was played was in the 
major key. Miss Gertrude Franklin 
sang the scena, My Strength is Spent, 
from Hermann Goetz’s Taming of 
the Shrew, and had the honor of giv 
ing Boston a novelty: It had never 
been sung here before in public, so 
farasis known. The programme 
for this evening will include Tchai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony, Berlioz’s 
Benvenuto Cellini Overture, Rubin- 
stein’s ballet music, Die Rebe, and 
Henry Holden Huss’s pianoforte 
Concerto with the composer himself 
at the piano. 


Music Hall was packed Sunday 
evening. With somewhat the same 
feelings ancient peoples must have at- 
tended the more primitive and archaic 
rites of their religions. Thus per- 
haps the Zufiis once in so many years 
made pilgrimages to the ocean-side 
to worship. ‘Thus the Greeks went 
to old shrines and poured out liba- 
tions tothe earlier gods. There is 
as little doubt of Handel’s sincerity 
as of the religious spirit of the pre- 
rafaelite painters. It is this genuine 
faith-note that makes The Messiah 
so delightful. Whai though the or- 
chestration is almost childish in its 
simplicity, and the long vocal runs in 
chorus and solo sound almost absurd 
to our sophisticated ears,—the whole 
work old-fashioned and formal: Still 
it has the ring of genius, the wearing 
qualities of true greatness, and be- 
fore its popular qualities — melody, 
grandeur, simplicity — all criticism 
vanishes. One does not demand 
absolute perspective in the vast 
sculptured bas-reliefs of India and 
Egypt. They have other qualities 
which are perhaps better. So even 
the skeptic may join in the spirit of 
The Messiah, may rise to his feet at 
the singing of the Hallelujah Chorus 
with something besides relief at the 
opportunity of limbering his legs, 
and may furtively wipe away a tear 
at the pathos of He Was Despised or 
the soaring assurance of I Know 
that my Redeemer Liveth. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn’s conducting 
partakes of the same _ interesting 
semi-archaic manner of the oratorio 
itself. It is free from all graces and 
self-consciousness. There is no at- 
.tempt made to bring out delicate 
shades: It is as stiff as the Eginetan 
marbles and asimpressive. As most 
of the chorus looked steadily at their 
books rather than at the conductor 
— a bad habit of most large bodies 
of singers — refinements of conduct- 
ing would avail little. The conduc- 
tor’s presence is like that of a gen- 
eral in a battle, when the majority 
do not see him but merely know that 
he is there. Mr. Zerrahn calls forth 
fine en masse effects. The ensemble 
of the chorus was often superb. 
Choruses are generally stronger in 
basses and sopranos than in the other 
parts. But the Handel and Haydn 
Society have magnificent material in 
both tenor and bass. Noticeably 
prompt in attack were the singers, 
and the fugues were given with ad- 
mirable clearness. 
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Of the soloists — to be more truth- 
ful than gallant -- one must confess 
that the men carried away the hon- 
ors of the evening. Mr. Watkin Mills, 
the baritone, who comes to us froma 
long series of triumphs in England, is 
an almost ideal oratoriosinger. Earn- 
est, refined, sufficiently dramatic, he 
pronounced his words with crystalline 
clearness, phrased beautifully and 
sang the long runs with consummate 
smoothness. Mr. Charles A. Knorr’s 
voice is a rather light tenor, but he 
uses it intelligently and without any 
trickery. His delivery of the arta, 
Thou Shalt Break Them, was thor- 
oughly impassioned and stood in ex- 
cellent comparison with Mr. Mills’s 
Why do the Nations. It is a pleas- 
ure to listen to such singing. 

Mrs. Bradbury Eaton, the Soprano, 
evidently pleased a large part of the 
audience even when she sang dis- 
tressingly off from the pitch, but it 
must in justice be said that she im- 
proved as she went on, and in’spite 
of certain evident faults of method 
and of intonation showed her- 
self to have a reverent and sympa- 
thetic grasp of the music. Miss 
Mary Louise Clary, who made her 
first appearancein Boston in oratorio, 
hardly justified the expectations of 
those who had heard her in other ef- 
forts. She made it evident to the 
audience, however, that she was suf- 
fering from a cold, and it is unfair 
to take exception to her voice; her 
phrasing and manner were not agree- 
able. She has much to learn, 


she 


the ora- 
Mills also 
The other sing- 


Tuesday evening, when 
torio was repeated, Mr. 
sang the bass part. 
ers were Mrs. Kilesky Bradbury, 
Mrs. Ada May Benzing and Mr. 
Frederick A. Mandeville. Mr. Mills 
repeated his success of Sunday. 

Mr. L’African of the Symphony 
played the obligato part for The 
Trumpet Shall Sound and scored a 
triumph. ‘The orchestra, on the 
whole, played as though they might 
have played better if they had wanted 
to. 

Among the more important musi- 
cal events of Christmas Sunday were 
the following: Niedmeyer’ s Mass in 
B minor for the first time ani Goun- 
od’s De Profundis complete were 
sung at St. Peter’s, Dorchester, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Charles E. 
McLaughlin. In the evening a 
string quartet assisted. At St. 
James’ Roman Catholic Church the 
choir sang for the first time an origi- 


nal mass composed by Signor Au- 
gusto Rotoli, the director. At St. 
Patrick’s Church on Dudley street, 


Mercadante’s Mass in A major was 
produced for the first time in Bos- 
ton. At the Old South the combined 
quartet choirs of the First Church, 
Trinity andthe Old South gave a 
large part of the Messiah. At the 
First Baptist Church, Saint-Saéns’s 
Christmas oratorio, Noél, was given 
in its entirety. 

At the Adamowski Quartet Con- 
cert at Chickering Hall, two novel- 
ties were performed : a suite for vio- 
lin and piano by Edward Schuett, 
and Villiers Stanford’s quartet in A 
minor. Haydn’s quartet in G major 
was also given. Mr. Arthur Whit- 
ing was the pianist. Mr. Elson of 





the Advertiser, speaking of the Stan- 
ford quartet, said: “There never was 
a better example of ‘made music,’ 
of a composition ciphered out with- 
out any recourse to inspiration.” 
‘|The anonymous critic of the Tran- 
script declared that it was inspired. 
Never was there a better example of 
the latitude of choice open to the 
public in selecting their opinions! 
Mr. Whiting is also announced at 
the next Kneisel Quartet Concert at 


Union Hall, Monday evening. The 
novelty at this will be Pfitzner’'s 
sonata for piano and ’cello. Bee- 


thoven’s Quartet in A minor and 
Haydn’s G Major Quartet will con- 
stitute the rest of the programme. 
Interesting as this event will be, it 
is safe to say that the musical storm 
center will be the. Boston 
Museum next Monday evening, when 
Westward Ho will be given for the 


over 


first time. There has been a great 
demand for seats; the libretto, by 
Mr. Richard D. Ware, deals with 


next-century life in Wyoming, espec- 
ially exploiting the 
woman ’s suffrage 


extension of 
which has brought 
about the anomaly of women occupy- 
ing the various offices. Satire has 
its sting, though not ill-natured ; 
there is a simple love-story, so that 
sentiment and wit are mingled ap- 
propriately. The music, by Mr. 
Benj. E. Woolf, promises to be 
“bright, tuneful and pleasing and of 
a somewhat more artistic cast than 
that of the average native opera.”’ 
It is said to be the first time that an 
opera on a purely American subject 
has ever been written. That it may 
is the hope of the 
numberless friends of the author 
and composer. 

rhe programme given by Bernhard 
Stavenhagen and Jean Gerardy at 
their first Boston concert, Thursday 
evening, with the exception of the 
Beethoven variations, was very in- 
teresting. 

Last evening Messrs Perabo, Roth 
and Rosé contributed an interesting 
programme at the fortnightly social 
meeting of the Harvard Musical As- 
sociation. Since this time honored 
Society has oocupied its new club- 
house on West Cedar street; it has 
renewed its youth like the eagle’s. 

On Wednesday afternoon (Jan. 3) 
Mr. Clayton Johns, assisted by Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, Miss Lena Lit- 
tle and Mr. Heinrich Gebhard, will 
give a concert at Steinert Hall. The 
programme will include seventeen 
songs by Mr. Johns, of which four- 
teen are new. The instrumental 
selections will be Bach’s prelude and 
fugue in A minor, Hummel’s Rondo 
in E flat and Lescheoizky’s Barcarol- 
la, 

Next Thursday evening Miss Suza 
Doane will give a piano recital at 
Steinert Hall. 

Ysaye will give his first  re- 
cital in Boston at Music Hall on the 


succeed earnest 


afternoon of Saturday, Jan. 12. He 
will be assisted by Miss Theodora 
Pfafflin, soprano, and M. Aimé La- 


chaume, pianist. 





MISS HAWES’S LECTURES. 

ISS. Charlotte W. Hawes’s lec- 

ture upon the Music of Nature 
given at Mrs. Stuart's, of Beacon 
street, last Saturday, was overrun- 
ning with the valuable information 
which her listeners always receive. 
Of the sounds of nature she quotes, 
“What endless melodies are heard, 
as sad as earth,as sweet as Heaven 
and again, of inadequate human 
compositions, “Intention cannot 
make up for invention.” With Syd- 
ney Lanier, she asks us, “ What is 
music but love in search of a word?” 
What paths does she not hasten 
through — the echoes of the Swiss 
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MECHANICS BUILDING. 


Friday Evening, Jan. 25, Saturday Matinee, }a, 


THE FAIRY PAGEANT 


CINDERELLA! 


Sale of seats for Fr 


Monday I 


lay’s performance w 
vening, Dec. 31, at Music Hal] 


Boston Musical and Lecture Supply, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Musicians, instrumentalists, organists, singe; 
nished for church choirs Accompanists, 
tuners Readers in dramatic art Lecti ire 

science for societies, clubs, schools, privat 
receptions. Music for Children’s parties a 
occasions, etc. The attention of the musica 
invited 


Mrs. L. D. Gray arson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients de sir 
work as usual at her office. 3 Hamilton 
vites strangers to test her work fur the Aand 


mountains, the whispering gal! 
of*St. Paul’s, the famous musical 
Score of Benvoli utilizing the echo 
ina great dome; the Delphic ora 


cles — all with apt and witt n 
ment. Then here and there a 9 
dropped to show how human mus 
grew out of nature’s jollity, as Add 
son’s Echo Song with its refrain. 
‘Love him, take him;’ the Scar 


dinavian Herdsman’s Song, the Rair 
bow, and a bird with human 
accompaniment of four voices. 

It is amusing to peep into the 
trial pouch of clergyman who find 
their voices commencing the litany 
in D, two sharps, major, and the 
choir responding in four sharps 
of Professor Ritchie’s musical frieze 
and Chladin’s theories; the 
blossoms of Mrs. Watts 
fascinating experiments, 
famous exclamation, 
more of this and | 
everything.” 


song 


sound 
Hug 


Goethe's 


hes’s 


“Five minutes 
shall confess 


And then the sweet Scandinavia: 
singer, Aagot Lundi, sets our blood 
tingling with her joyous song of 
spring; O’er the Heather and the 
Shadow Song shows us “ What 
threads can make a _heart-string 


ache ;”’ until we fain confess, as did 


the famous Ericksson to his friend 
Ole Bull, who by strategy only was 
allowed to play to him in his work 
shop, “I never knew what my life 
lacked before.” 

Miss Hawes’s lectures are unique 
the only criticism would be that she 
expects her audiences to take in too 
much in too short a time. 

eS 8s. We 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINstow’s SooiHinG Syrup has been used by 
millions of mothers for their children tee hin 1g 

sonthes the child, softens the gums, allays all pa 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for D arrhora 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold bya 
dri ggists throughout the world. 
Mrs. Winstow’s Soorninc Syrup 


Detectives Wanted Here. 

Superintendent Charles Ainge, of the National De 
tective Bereau, Indianapolis, nd., announces that t 
ot three capable and trustworthy men are needed © 
this county to act as private detectives under ' 
structions. Experience in the work is not necessary ' 
success. He edits a large criminal paper and will sen¢ 
it with full particulars, which will explain how yo! may 
enter the profession by addressing him at Indianapol's 
Ind. 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHELL is 2 


wonderful subject. W a your views are 
ypnotism, you will find this book of gre: at value 


Greatest 





Published price, So cents. Sent free, t 

tion pre paid, . you remit 25 cents for st r 
toHom nd Hearths, the ao t house 
hold wom Ny idress HomMES AND HEAR! 


PUBLISHING Co., New York. 


ASTERN Teachers Agency, 


E. F. Foster, Manager, 


50 BROMFIELD Sr., Boston, MASS 


Teachers furnished for all 


rades of public a 
and rivate es 


schools, Specialists in any 


branches, Tutors and Governesses. . 
No charge to School Officials for services ™ 
dered 


Correspondence respectfully solicited 


CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 
Boston Music Hall Patriotic Lectin: 


Transferred to 


PEOPLE’S TEMPLE, 


Columbus Avenue and Berkeley Streets 
Every Sunday at 2.30 P. M. 


Be sure and ask for 
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‘higher function of the Stage,’ 
its mission to teach and to set 
forth the grave problems of life in 
the light of new civilization, will 
énd himself submitting to the dear 
nonsense of Humpty Dumpty Up to 
Date and having a goodtime. And 
he will perforce acknowledge that a 
part of the mission of the stage 
) afford wholesome nonsense to 
lk perhaps a little too heavily 
iden with the higher functions of 
most everything, and somewhat 
buried in the grave of ‘problems.’ 
To spend an hour in the company 
f the droll little artists is to bring 
way a heart with only one bother- 
ng problem left in it; that same 
oroblem being how 
» kidnap Franz Ebett and donne- 
houche Selma. Think of having those 
two blessed sprites right at one’sown 
freside! Only one would want Zirk 
too, and Bertha, and—oh, well, one 
could not get along without all of 
them. 
The present 
lliputians 


: ie most ardent prophet of the 


y 
5 
‘ 
5 it 


to get a chance 


production of the 
shows how they have 
this country. The 
ballets recall the completeness and 
brilliancy of such dances at the 
Alhambra in London, and the scen- 
ery and general management of 
Humpty Dumpty secures to the pub- 

1 display worth going to see, éven 
though those adorable dots were not 
:part of it. On the other hand, 
those same dots get so into your 
heart that you feel sure they would 
fill it without any scenery and pro- 
duction at all. 

Every one knows how thoroughly 
an artist Mr. Ebert is, but | found it 
specially significant that the children 
Wednesday were as alertly delighted 
at his drolleries as the older folk 
could be. And these drolleries are 
accomplished so deftly, with so little 
expenditure of effort, the effects 
themselves are always so delicate, 
that it says more than a column of 
criticism could for the certainty of 
touch and the coercive personality 
back of the effect, that the children 
screamed with appreciation when 
the older folk looked at each other 
and said, “What a well equipped 
artist the little gnome is—-with all 
the rest of him!” 

The Tremont seemed so cosy, so 
pretty, so softly lighted; the audi- 
ence, mostly of little folk, so much 
at home, especially when the Giant 
came in front and had a sort of 
‘party’ with them, that my ambi- 
tion swelled with a scheme to estab- 
lish a Children’s Theatre, a special 
headquarters for the Lilliputians, 
and the home of Christmas panto- 
mimes, and Brownies, and Fairy 
Ballet, and Mother Gooseries of all 
kinds; only such grown folks as 
‘rought children to be admitted. 
Please, Mr. Charles Frohman— you 
tan do anything— please give us a 
Children’s Theatre. 

Just to come up the street, and 
get the brilliant view of the Castle 
Square, all marble and electrics and 
‘tained glass, and such a big crowd 
going in, is to put you in holiday 
‘umor, and in favor of whatever you 
May see within the beautiful portals. 
Just now you will see Miss Beaudet in 

a-cinta, that isthe way you must 
‘ay it; she specially says so herself. 


lj 





won success in 


The stage pictures are beautiful, the 
costumes fresh and handsome, and 
the gentleman behind me said the 
music was scholarly. Miss Beaudet 
herself is full of winsome, fetching 
ways of her own, and they win and 
fetch just as much as the possibilities 
of Ha-cinta permit. And when if is 
all over you will wish you had seen 
more of her; which surely means 
well for her success as a star. 

The prettiest girl on the Boston 
stage just this minute is Miss Rush 
in The Politician, at the Museum. 
She has often been easily that before, 
but this Such a 
delightfully hearty piquancy as she 
is putting into her Cveopatra, one 
begins to build castles for her at 
once. The entire produc tion is made 
with great care, and you won’t have 
to be sorry every time you laugh. 
And you will laugh lots, too. 

Two of the little ladies in The 
Black Sheep dance so delightfully 
that one wishes they were some- 
where else. The Black Sheep is 
such a bundle of regrettables, it is 
rather a task to face it all for the 
sake of two flying Graces. 
The names of these two are not to 
be disentangled from the others on 
the programme, either; but one is 
in black for the first dance, and the 
other in pink for hers of the third 
act. 
and 


time she is more. 


these 


And they are both so young, 
seem so to dance with their 
hearts as well as with their pretty 
feet, that it 
By the way 


is good to see them. 
have you noticed that 
that is the one great difference be- 
tween the dancer you enjoy and the 
one whom you merely admire? The 
rest of the world may be sorry folk 
with their hearts in their boots, but 
she is the best dancer who carries 
hers in the toe of her wee slipper. 
Didn’t Mr. Kellard surprise you 
in his Judah? And when he played 
it so carefully, how do you suppose 
that he missed realizing one of the 
most significant changes, or rather 
developments, of the character. Mr. 
Jones has caused /udah to make two 
declarations to Vashti. 
in are the lines, “ Your presence 
makes all the earth beautiful and 
sacred, and your goodness is like 
your beauty; it spreads goodness all 
around you as your beauty spreads 
beauty; you make me half divine.” 
This comes like a white flame from 
the heart of the Priest. The other, 
made to her when he realizes what 
she is, wherein he says, “I thought 
you out of my reach up there among 
the stars, and you’re of this earth, 
like myself, a woman, made for 
me;” and this comes, wrung from 
Just this de- 


One, where- 


the heart of the Man. 
velopment I had expected Mr. Kel- 





A New Departure. 

The Steamships of New England and Savannah S. 
S. Co., The Savannah Line, sailing from Boston ever 
Thursday, will hereafter leave Lewis wharf at 1 P. M. 
and on the south-bound trip stop at Philadelphia, ar- 
riving there early Saturday morning and leaving for 
Savannah direct at6 P. M. Passengers will be given 
the entire day at Philadelphia, and will be served with 
meals un board ship at no extra expense. The steam- 
ships of the Ocean S.S. Co., will continue to leave 
New York Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
at 3 P. M. for Savannah direct. ‘ 


Newspaper Reporters Wanted. 

We are informed that the Modern Press Association 
wants one or two newspaper correspondents in this 
country. The work is light and can be performed by 
either lady or gentlemen. Previous experience is not 
necessary, and some of your young men and women 
and even old men would do well to secure such a 
position, as we understand it takes only about one 
fourth of your time. For further particulars address 
Modern Press Association, Chicago, Ill. 


lard to accomplish with significant 
success -—and he didn’t. The man 
spoke in both instances. The point 
Mr. Kellard, by temperament and 
by art too, was fully able to make 
was lost. Why? I am sure you 
noticed that as a whole the produc- 
tion suggested only favorable com- 
parison with previous views we have 
had of the play. And a special 
bow to Mr. Brown and Miss Abbott 
for their /uxon Prall and Miss Jopp. 
SHERIDAN. 


THEATRE NOTES. 

Oliver Twist, with Mr. James Kee- 
nan as Fagin, has been playing at 
the Grand Opera House, this week. 
As a book Oliver Twist is disagree- 
able; as a play it is unendurable. 
The murder scene passes all bounds 
in its dreadfulness; it is disgusting. 
The part of Fagin, however, is a lit- 
tle less horrible than that of Miss 
Nancy or that of Sykes and Mr. Kee- 
nan plays it very well indeed. ‘The 
performance goes smoothly withal; 
the stage managing has been good. 
Next week Mr. James B. Mackie will 
come with The Side Show at the 
Grand Opera House. 

Tickets for the Cinderella _per- 
formance, to be given in Mechanics’ 
building, Friday eveningi Jan. 25, 
and Saturday afternoon, Jan. 26, in 
aid of the Floating Hospital fund, 
will be sold at Music Hall, seats for 
the Friday evening’s performance 
being «placed on sale Monday morn- 
ing, Dec. 31. The premium tickets 
subscribed for in advance have been 
reserved for the subscribers, and the 
scale of prices to the general public 
will be as follows: Private boxes, 
seating ten persons, $100; orchestra 
seats, $3, $2.50, $2 and $1.50 ; 


5 
balcony, $3, $2 


* 


first 
and $1.50; general 
admission, $1. 

Westward Ho will not be the first 
drama to turn upon the granting 
of suffrage to women. but Mr. Ware 
has handled his subject in a mo- 
dern 


way. The advance notices 
read something like a story by 
Mr. Owen Wister. <A_ very clever 
little play called The Spirit of 


Seventy-Six was once formed on the 
Suffrage idea—and by the way one 
of the characters in this play might 
well have served as first model for 
the character of Lady Wilhelmina in 
the Amazons. 
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FLOWERS: 





J.Newman & Sons, 
51 Tremont Street. 


Established 25 Years.... 


Carl Rosenfield in a letter pub- 
lished in the Dramatic Mirror says, 
I am now wrfting a new spectacular 
play for the company (the Liliputians 
that is,) for next year, based upon 
one of Jules Verne’s stories, and I 
think it will eclipse anything we 
have yet done. 


Signor Perugini, to whom the 
Herald recently referred as “the late 
Mr. Lillian Russell” is going abroad, 
presently to settle the affairs of his 
deceased brother Charles Chatter- 
ton. 


Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau 
are already considering plans for a 
good arrangement of the Mechanic’s 
Hall anditorium. The French and 
Italian Opera Company will come 
for two weeks beginning February 
25th. 


UPERPLUOUS HAIR, moles, and warts pain- 
lessly removed by electricity without dis- 
comfort, mark or return. A special gentle 

we ess, approved by physicians, absolutely sure. 
Sonsultation or correspondence cordially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Columbus Ave. 


Magnetic Physician 


ETTA JEWETT, 
37 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Office hours 11 to 5. 


Patients treated at their homes from gto1ir A. M. 
and after § P. M. 


per week, 
to » Agenta, 
Ladies or 
Gentlemen, wing or selling 
“Old Rellable Plater.” Only 
practioal way to repiate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly doue by dipping in melud 
metal. No experi noe, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at oue 
operation; lasts 510 10 sears; fine 
nf finish when taken from the plater. 
‘| Every family has plating to do. 
Plater actle readily, Profits large 
»W.P. tHarrison & Co., Columbus, 0. 

















victories, appears in 


hitherto unknoz 


OTHER ART.CL! 


Napoleon 
and Ruler, by ) sarbell, 
with 23 portraits enJ 
tures. 

Beatrice Harraden 
How she wrote ** Ships +... 
Pass in the Night.’ 





An extraordinary document by 


A Soldier of 
Napoleon 


(an officer of the famous Grenadiers) gives a thril- 
ling description of how the Consular Guard, who 
500 in number, at a critical moment in the 


Battle « Marengo 


withstood the shock of the Austrian army—in* 
fantry, cavalry, artillery—earning the title in his- 
tory of ‘‘ The Wall of Granite,” and helping most 
signally to win one of Napoleon’s most important 


MCCLURE’S 


Magazine for January 


This document, discovered by Miss Tarbell, ana 
1 to students of Napoleonic history, ts 
the most interesting recent conti tbution on this subject 
SIN THE JANUARY NUMBER: 
‘et Rudyard Kipling 
: A Jungle story. 
pic Conan Doyle 
adventure. 
Professor Drummond 
An_ article on the work of 
D. L. Moody. (Second Paper) 


And many other articles and stories. 


per 











A thrilling 
story of 





$1.50 A YEAR 
S.S.McCLURE, L'a 


30 Lafayette Place 
New York City 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





RAMBLES ABROAD 


CONDUCTED BY 


¢ Mae D.-Frazar 


QUI A RAISON ? 
3” parisien aime 4 dire, ‘ Béte 
comme un. provincial.’ 

Le provincial répéte volontiers: 
‘Béte comme un parisien.’ 

Qui a raison? Qui a tort? L’un et 
l’ autre. 

A la verité, le parisien n’ 
moins dépaysé en province qu’ 4a 
Paris le provincial. Combien de 
provinciaux n’ ont jamais vu le Jar 
din des Plantes, ni Daudet, ni 
Coquelin ! 

Combien de parisiens n’ont jamais 
vuune prairie, un mouton, une source 
d’ eau vive! 

Plaignons ceux-ci, excusons ceux 
la. 


est pas 


RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS. 


thy South Kensington Museum, 

London, counts among its chief 
treasures the cartoons of Raphael. 
A special gallery is devoted to them, 
and all visitors at once ask to be 
directed there. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael had 
the happy fortune to live during the 
age of Pope Leo the Tenth, an age 
that fostered love for the arts. that 
encouraged men to become scholars, 
and that gave generous laudation to 
poets. 

Lorenzo de Medici had been rul- 
ing at Florence with a policy that 
gave to him the title of Magnificent; 
literature and art had been chief 
considerations with him; he had 
founded an academy for the study 
of the antique, and vast libraries 
had been collected. 

His second son, Giovanni, who 
was made a cardinal at thirteen 
years, inherited his father’s tastes. 
Upon the death of Julius II, he was 
elected pope, at the age of thirty- 
eight, and took the name Leo X. 
Then began one of the most remark- 
able periods in the history of the 
Roman church. 


To show his encouragement of 
literature, he made Pietro Bembo, 


the Venetian, his private secretary ; 
Bembo, who was counted one of the 
most elegant writers of that century, 
who was the friend of Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, and dedicated to her some of 
his best work. Today, in Milan, 
may be seen a letter of hers to 
Bembo, with a lock of her hair at- 
tached to it. 

Leo X decided that during his 
time the Cathedral of St. Peter’s 
should be completed, and so author- 


ized the sale of indulgences — to 
raise the necessary funds — and this 
action Luther close to make kis 


groundwork for the Reformation. 
The pope’s patience with Luther 
was very great, and it was not till 
the latter had thrown off every atom 
of allegiance to him, and had reviled 
him in every way, that Leo X ex- 
communicated him. 

During this pope’s administration 
he founded a Greek college at Rome, 
and employed Michael Angelo and 
Raphael to execute much of the 
splendid work that has made their 
names immortal. 

For the lower part of the walls of 
Sistine Chapel, after Michael Angelo 
had so gloriously painted the ceiling, 
Leo X desired tapestries, and or- 
dered Raphael to make some pat- 
terns for these. So ten cartoons 


4» 





were designed by him, drawn upon 
cardboard, in chalk, and _ tinted. 
The name comes from the carton, or 
cardboard, upon which they were 
done. 

Three sets of tapestries were made 
from these, at Arras, Flanders, in 
silk, wool and gold. The first set, 
for Rome, during a seige were carried 
away, but were later returned to the 
Then the French cap- 
tured them in 1798, and sent them 
to Paris; but Barnabe Chiaramonti, 
Pope Pius VII, the one who crowned 
Napoleon Bonaparte as Emperor, at 
Néotre Dame, bought them again, 
and placed them in a section of the 
Vatican which is called the Gallery 
of the ‘Tapestries of Raphael. 

The second set of these tapestries 
were made for Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, but they afterward came into 
the possession of Charles V of Spain, 
then of the Duke of Alva, in Flan- 
ders, and in 1844, Frederick William, 
of Prussia, secured them, and nine 
of them are in the Rotunda of the 
Museum at Berlin. 


Romans. 


The third set, six in number, are 
in the Cupola Salon of the Gallery 
at Dresden, having been purchased 
by one of the Field Marshals, Gen- 
eral Fleming, and placed there. 

Of the original ten cartoons, de- 
signed and drawn by Raphael, three 
have been lost — numbers one, eight 
and ten. Peter Paul Rubens urged 
Charles I, of England, to buy the 
cartoons at Arras, and take them to 
London, which he did. 

During the days of the Common- 
wealth no one took any notice of 
them, but when Charles II came to 
the throne, the French Ambassador 
wished to purchase them, and suc- 
ceeded in doing so. 

Lord Danby, who had been made 
an Earl by Charles I, and who real- 
ized what a treasure these cartoons 
were, used all his influence to have 
them kept in England; so they were 
re-purchased and packed carefully 
away in boxes till the time of Wil- 
liam III, the Stadtholder of Holland, 
the only son of William II, Prince 
of Orange, and Mary Stuart, the 
daughter of Charles I. 

At Hampton Court, under the im- 
mediate patronage of William ITI, 
was Godfrey Kneller, a portrait 
painter of great skill, who had been 
knighted in appreciation of his 
genius. He wasa native of Lubeck, 
and was a pupil of Bol and of Rem- 
brandt, at Amsterdam. 

A fine portrait of Charles II, 
which he had done, had made him 
famous at the English court, and he 
was painting the portraits of the 
court beauties, at Hampton, when 
the cartoons of Raphael were brought 
to notice. 

By his advice they were pasted on 
canvas and given a prominent place 
in Hampton Court. An artist 
named Henry Cooke, who was a 
pupil of Salvator Rosa, was employed 
by the King to restore them, and he 
succeeded in ruining many portions 
of them. 

Not long ago these cartoons were 
taken from Hampton Court and 
placed in a’specially reserved gallery 
at the South Kensington Museum, 
London. They are twelve feet high 
and about eighteen feet in length. 


The subjects are: No. 2, Christ’s 
Charge to Peter; No. 3, The Death 
of Ananias; No. 4, Peter and John 
at the Beautiful Gate, healing the 
lame man; No. 5s, Paul and Barna- 
bas at Lystra; No. 6, Elynas, the 
Sorcerer, Struck Blind; No. 7, Paul 
Preaching at Athens; No. 9g, the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

Those that were lost were: No. 1, 
the Conversion of Paul; No. 8, 
Stoning of Stephen; No. 10, Paul 
in Prison. 


THE PAWNBROKER’S SIGN. 
HE origin of the sign used by 
pawnbrokers -- the three golden 
balls—is most interesting. When 
Lorenzo the Magnificent had made 
Florence the leading city of the 
world in letters and art, the people 
were found to be so miserably poor 
that something had to be done to 
help them. So Lorenzo established 
an institution where the people could 
secure money at a reasonable rate of 
interest, and their personal effects 

were taken and held as security. 
The family of the Medici had been 
apothecaries—they were proud of 
their business —and the sign on their 
shops had been three golden pills. 
These three pills in gold had been 
used by the family as a coat of arms. 
So when Lorenzo wished to let the 
people know that the new pawn es- 
tablishment was immediately under 
his patronage and protection, he 
hung over the doors of it the three 
golden pills, and to this day that is 
the sign used by the pawnbrokers. 


A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 
ING Henry 8 was the greatest 
widower that ever lived. He 
was born at Anno Domino in the 
year 1066. Hehad 510 wives beside 
children. The 1st was beheaded and 
afterwards executed. 

The 2nd was revoked, she never 
smiled again, but she said the word 
‘Calais’ would be found 
heart after her death. 

The greatest man in this reign 
was Lord Sir Garnet Wolsey. He 
was sir named the Boy Bachelor. 
He was born at the age of fifteen, 
unmarried. 

Henry 8 was succeeded on the 
throne by his great-grandmother, the 
beautiful and accomplished Mary 
Queen of Scots, sometimes known as 
the Lady of the Lake, or the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 


POPULAR PRIDE. 
NE of the old monks of Belgium 
has thus written of what certain 
cities pride themselves upon: Brus- 
sels prides herself in her nobility, 
Antwerp in her capitalists, Ghent in 
the halier [this is an allusion to the 
submission of that city in the revolt 
of 1840], Bruges in her pretty girls, 
Louvainin her learned men and Mali- 
nes in her fools. This last refers to 
the old story of how burghers once 
saw a great red light burning the 
tower of their cathedral, and getting 
allthe fire pumps going they prepared 
for the work ofsaving their great beau- 
tiful church. What was their morti- 
fication and dismay, to find that the 
light was only the red rays of the 
rising moon, shining through the 
delicate stone-work in the cathedral 
tower. 


on her 


A PROXY. 

ONAPARTE’S proxy in his mar- 
riage with Maria Louisa, of Aus- 
tria, was Alexander Bertheir,a marshal 
of France, and the marriage took place 
at Vienna in 1810. He was one of 
Bonaparte’s most devoted officers, 
and when the return from Elba was 
made he lost his mind during the 
exciting events. He fought with 
Lafayette during the war for Ameri- 

can Independence. 


| 
| 


| 
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European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno, 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 
Finest situation in Pisa, near all] 


nts of 
interest. Omnibus meets all trainc 
Superior table for the tastes of Ame, 


cans. 


PARIS. 


| GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue ge 


Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 


Near the Place da la Concorde, the ( pera 
the Louvre, and the Palais Roya Hot 
and Cold Baths in the house, and Eleya 


tor. Service particularly good. A 
house with Americans. 


ROFIE. 


HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidoni, Proprietor. 


)/pular 


Drawing room, Library, Baths and Fle, 
tor. Healthiest situation in Rom: Pa 
ticular attention paid Americar rs 


GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 
Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


eamshir 
alilsS 


Near the Railway Station and Stean 

. ~d . ? 

Landing. Hot and Cold Baths, Elevator 
and best possible service. 


VENICE. 


| GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Near St. Mark’s Square and all poipt 

interest. Keading and Smoking Kooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Kaths and El 
vator 
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Service unsurpassed. 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 

Magnificent Situation and 

view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Sa 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL @’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 

This house, situated on the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Krunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and C 
Baths. Americans patronize this house 


Gardens | 





GRAND MAGASINS du _ LOUVRE, 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 


The largest establishment in the world 
where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment of 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefull) 
selected in the city. 

Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS, 
28 Place Vendome, Paris. 


ROBINA, 
DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Paris 





HARRIS & FARR, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICAN 
TAILORS, 

287 Strand, London, W. C. 


Latest designs, English, Scotch and 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges moderatt 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Mme. WYATT, 180 New Bond Stre¢l. 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costumes. 


Irish 
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N important club over in Charles moral development. Its president 
\ wn is the All Around Club, is Mrs. Caroline B. Nichols, leader 


“ith the following officers : President, 

rev. C. C. Carpenter; Vice-presi 
nts, Mr. George B. Neal, Miss 

Me Ssrab EF. Leonard ; secretary and 
surer, Miss S. E. Raymond. 
eclub meets on alternate Thurs- 
wevenings in the vestry of some 
f the churches, and its object 
te all classes and religious 
itions in the work of stim 
the intellectual and social 
the community. It has a 
embership composed ot two 
representative men and 
n the community. There 
sua 1 lecture followed by an 

; rmal discussion and chat, and 
ey do not have to go outside much 
lecturers, as talent abounds 
yithin the ranks. Among those who 
have already addressed the club 
uring its year’s existence are Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead, Rev. W. R. Alger, 
Henry A. Clapp, Prof. Josiah 

e, Mrs. Kate Tryon, Mr. Hor- 

iL Burr and Mrs. Alice Kent Rob- 


Draper is a Smith College 
ate and a young woman of fine 
She is a general favorite 
Their home 
Capitol City is on K street, 
s the scene of gaiety, as they 
tain considerably. Mrs. Draper 
saleader in society and is a lady 
fine breeding and of rare beauty. 
Miss Draper will be married on her 
birthday in February, in Wash- 
gion. Their Hopedale residence 
osed during the General’s Con- 
ai, gressional term of office. 


ishington soc iety. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Albert 

lraper have closed their Hopedale 

Mt rsidence on the hill and are in 
turope for the winter. 


ase the engagement is announced of 
— Miss Jessie Lewis of Hotel Bruns- 
RE, mck aud Mr. W. G. James, manag- 


geditor of the Budget. 


\ . . . . 
Miss Mollie E. Gregg of Roxbury 
oie mounces her engagement to Mr. 


H. Mildram of Neponset. 





Asubscription dinner dance will 
efully * given at the Newton club-house 
New Year’s night, dancing 8 to 
Un the evening of the fifth there 








vl be a smoke talk for members 
Md male guests. 
|ATS, Mrs. Mae D. Frazer, who has 
s. a Europe so many times, and 
is in touch with interesting for- 
“En subjects of interest, gave a talk 
*lore the Parker Memorial science 
: “48s On Sunday noon, taking for her 


dject Mexico. Mrs. Frazer’s lec- 
Paris. “ts on Italy and A Flying Trip 
tre trough ‘ urope have been given re- 


tent] 


“ly before large audiences in 
A vill le and elsew here. 
[CAN _'¥O quite new clubs have been 
emed in and around Boston within 
tw weeks, One is the Camilla 
c, 'S0 Musical Club, with cosey rooms 
' ‘st Tremont street. They gave 
ee P Ousewarming one evening recent- 
—o ly id then told their friends the 
“sctt of their organization. It is 
R. ‘Promote social intercourse and to 


: = 






Street : pride a centrally located room for 
‘= and convenience of its mem- 
mes. %,and to encourage mental and 


and organizer of the Fadette orches- 
tra, and she is ably assisted bya 
corps of efficient officers and friends. 
Their colors are yellow and violet. 


he other club is a most lusty 
infant, and Somerville is its  birth- 
place. It is called the Heptorean, 
from the Greek, meaning ‘seven 
mountains.’ As this suburban city 
has seven hills, the name was se- 
lected. It was organized on Novem- 
ber 23, with a charter membership 
of 21. They are: Mrs: Barbara N. 
Galpin of the Somerville Journal, 
and the efficient treasurer of the 
N. E. W. P. A., Mrs. Robert Luce, 
Mrs. Mae D. Frazer, Mrs. J. A. 
Whitcomb, Mrs. E. H. Foote, Mrs. 

A. West, Mrs. C. F. Simes, Mrs. 
E. T. Bartlett, Mrs. E. G. Wood- 
ward, Mrs. L. R. Wentworth, Mrs. 
A. C, Aldrich, Mrs. J. Whitaker, 
secretary of the N. E. W. P. A., Mrs. 
H. W. Gleason, Mrs. Fred Ayer, 
Mrs. Walter Gleason, Mrs. A. W. 
Follett, Mrs. C. W. Hale, Mrs. W 
H. Brine, Mrs. S. Z. Bowman, Mrs. 
W. T. Hinkley and Mrs W. J. Wil- 
lard. ‘The club’s president is Mrs. 
C. A. West. They meet on the 
second and fourth Saturdays of each 
month at 2 p.m. Their object is to 
bring together the women of Somer- 
ville from the different sections for 


mutual benefit. There are already 
200 members the limit and a 
waiting list of 30. Best of all they 


have started on a solid basis and 
have $635 in the treasury. Mrs. 
Barbara N. Galpin is the treasurer, 
Mrs. F. H. Raymond, corresponing 
secretary. 


Mr. Frank Morse de Agreda is 
much talked of in society, on ac- 
count of his coming marriage to the 
Comtesse Marie Louise de Agreda 
of Rome and Paris, formerly Mrs. 
George Lorillard of New York, and 
because of his adoption of her name 
by courtesy. Mr. Morse, who is 
now in town visiting his parents, is 
a grandson of the late Judson Wil- 
liam Parker, and nephew of the late 
Harvey D. Parker. He met the 
Comtesse in Paris and became im- 
mediately fascinated with her beauty 
and charm of manner. The Com- 
tesse is somewhat older than her 


fiancé, yet is said to have preserved 


her youth remarkably. Mr. Morse 
will sail on the Majestic, Jan. 2, for 
Rome, to rejoin his intended bride 
at her home, once the famous pal- 
ace of Victor Emanuel. The wed- 
ding will take place in January. 
Mr. Morse will give a farewell bach- 
elor dinner in New York on Thurs- 
day. 


The society world in Boston, New 
York and Washington is especially 
interested in the wedding at the 
First Church on Thursday at high 
noon, when Miss Pauline Bancroft, 
granddaughter of the eminent his- 
torian, became the bride of Capt. 
Carl Gustaf Flach, of the Royal 
Swedish navy. Miss Bancroft, who 
is an exceptionally brilliant young 
woman and a favorite in society, is 
said to have made an excellent 
match, as the young captain is of 
noble birth and of fine bearing. Mr. 


and Mrs. John C. Bancroft, the 
bride’s parents, are spending the 
winter in Boston, on Mt. Vernon 
street. Many invitations were issued 
for the church, which wore quite a 
festive air with its Christmas decor- 
ations. A wedding breakfast, to 
which only relatives and a chosen 
few were bidden, was given at the 
bride’s residence. 

Mme. Stuart of the Hoffman is 
at home on Wednesdays, 4 to 6. 


Dr. and Mrs. George A. Craigin 
(Louise Gray Fraser) will be at 
home afternoons in January, 4 to 6, 
at their residence, 405 Marlboro St. 


Mr. Julius A. Palmer will read a 
paper before the Castilian Club, on 
the Conquest of the Kingdom of 
Granada, on Wednesday, Jan. 2, at 
2.30, in the vestry of Central 
Church. 


On ‘Thursday, there was a rehear- 
sal, in Technology drill hall, of the 
Dance of the Months, to be given un- 
der the auspices of the W. EF. and I. 
Union early the coming month. It 
is an adaptation from the German. 
Each month will be represented by 
a set of dancers, with music and in- 
struments suited to the season. 
Many of the young society girls are 
to take part. Mrs. Margaret Shaw 
Ingersoll will impersonate a German 
peasant and will deliver most of the 
lines. The entire arrangement is 
unique and _ beautiful. Baroness 
Rose Posse is one of the matrons 
and originator of the idea. 


What a pleasure it is to sit behind 
a group of Lasell or Conservatory 
girls at the theatre! Every blessed 
one of them removes her hat, so 
that one can see what they pay to 
see— the stage. So, at the Sym- 
phony, Miss Heloise Hersey and her 
score of pretty girls furnish, not 
only a bit of color to the house, but 
pleasure to those in close proximity. 

Mrs. Gertrude Franklin, the solo- 
ist of the last Symphony, pronounces 
the aria from Goetz’s Taming of the 
Shrew the grandest modern aria she 
ever sang. Miss Franklin is enthu- 
siastic over it. Mr. Paur engaged 
her expressly to sing this solo, know- 
ing the adaptability of her voice. 


(Quite the daintiest hotel menu on 
Christmas day was that issued by 
The Brunswick. Diagonally across 
the heavy card outer cover were 
three medalion pictures in gold cir- 
cles set into a vine of holly. A 
Christmas greeting in gold letters 
and the name of the hostelry were 
the only other adornment. The 
menu was printed in blue and white 
tied with’ silk cord, and told of the 
several dainties and solids contained 
in the chef’s larder. 


The reception-banquet to be ten- 
dered Lady Henry Somerset in 
Music Hall on Thursday, January 3, 
at 5 o’clock, promises to be an event 
of unusual interest. There will be 
addresses in response to sentiments 
by noted speakers, including Frances 
Willard, Dr. Arthur Little, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, Dr. I. J. Lansing, Prof. 
Ellen Hayes of Wellesley, Prof. J. 
H. W. Stuckenberg, Dr. Lorimer, 
Dr. Ramsay and John G. Woolley 
The chief interest, however, will 
centre on Lady Somerset herself. 


Mrs. Ronald A. Stuart will hold 
the first of four receptions on Mon- 
day, December 31, at her apart- 
ments in The Ludlow, Trinity 
Terrace. 


TS 
Mrs. Henry S. Rowe and Miss 
Marion Rowe of 93 Newbury street, 
are to give an ‘at home’ on Friday, 
January 11, from 4 to 6 and from 
8 to ro. One of the brilliant events 
of last week was the ‘coming out’ 
dance of Miss Rowe in Pierce Hall, 
given by her parents. 


Society people in Washington, 
Boston and in the south are inter- 
ested in the recently announced en- 
gagement of Edith Draper, daughter 
of Congressman Draper of Hope- 
dale, and Montgomery Blair, a son 
of the late postmaster-general under 
Lincoln. ‘This will be the fourth 
match between the North and the 
South in the Draper family. It is 
only about four years ago that Gen- 
eral Draper married a Southern 
belle, a daughter of General Preston 
of the Southern army, for his second 
wife. A year later his brother, 
George Draper, married her sis- 
ter; and about two years ago his 
son George Otis Draper married a 
friend of the sisters, dainty Lily 
Duncan, another daughter of the 
Confederacy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Bigelow 
(Caroline Peck) have returned from 
their wedding journey and will hold 
their first ‘at home’ on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 2, at 11 Webster Ave- 
nue, Allston, 


When. David Christie Murray re- 
turns to Boston he will be tendered a 
reception at the Parker House by the 
New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation. 


WINTER is UNKIND 


FAIR FACES. 


Most women have a natural 
dread of winter—the cold winds 
and dampness roughens and 
chaps their skin. any have 
gained knowledge by experience 
and now apply a little 


POZZONI’S 


POWDER 


before going out. It protects, 
softens and beautifies the com- 
plexion, and then—it is invisible 
if it is rightly used. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 





MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin. 


MANICURING 50. 


Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 








“A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE 
A HOUSEFUL OF SHAME.” 
CLEAN HOUSE WITH 
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PLAYS AND PLAYERS 


yy the performance of the, 
Liliputians at the Tremont 
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this week, suggested was that it is a 
pity we haven’t a German theatre in 
Boston. In New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago the drama in German 
is maintained. There isa good stock 
company in each of these cities, and 
it thrives. Probably there would be 
but poor support for German plays 
in a city where the ‘Teutonic ele- 
ment in the population is as small as 
it is in Boston ~—and yet the Ger- 
mania Theatre, in Philadelphia de- 
pends for a large part of its box-of- 
fice receipts upon play-goers who 
have not a drop of German bood, 
who don’t even demand beer and 
pretzels during the performances. 
The proposition that aGerman The- 
atre be started in Boston seems ab- 
surd and yet there is a particular 
charm about a German play done by 
German actors that does not go with 
an English or French play. Boston 
would be all the brighter for a laugh 
from time to time at the quaint man- 
nerisms cf say the excellent Herr 
Witte. Besides there is no better 
way to keep up one’s German than 
hearing German actors. 


Doubtless most members of the 
audiences at the Tremont this week 
and last would have laughed twice 
as often as they did, had they com- 
prehended the speeches of the tiny 
actors. Not that the dialogue was 
scintiliating with witticisms ; it was 
not, but understanding of it was ne- 
cessary at times to make clear ludi- 
crous incongruities. For instance 
probably but few hearers quite un- 
derstood the scene where the new 
veacher held his class. However 
most points in the performance were 
either explained by the action or 
were mechanical. The mechanical 
effects especially the giant that wig- 
gled his mouth were excellent. The 
real giant too was an imposing fel- 
low ; he is but twenty-one years old, 
and says he has not stopped grow- 
ing, but he is nearly nine feet tall 
and the hand which he gave, between 
the acts, to the children in the audi. 
ences, is as big as an eight-ounce 
boxing glove. The ballets were in- 
geniously devised and the ccstumes 
were gorgeous. 

Next week Lillian Russell in the 
slightly adapted Grand Duchess will 
come to the Tremont. 


Jacinta, at the Castle Square is a 
light opera, even as other light 
operas. It is not distinguished from 
other moderately agreeable produc- 
tions either for brilliant melodies or 
rich orchestration — the accompani- 
ments consist chiefly of tum-ta-ta, 
tum-ta-ta—or withal for newness 
of plot or of situations, or for bril- 
liancy of repartee in the dialogue. 
But the scenery is warm with color- 
ing, and the costumes are nice and 
the songs do very well to show off 
the good quality of the voices of 
Signor Perugini and Miss Ricci, 
and the plot gives to Miss Beaudet 
a chance to charm you with her 
grace and her winning manners, and 
to Mr. Stevens to amuse you with 
his rather sardonic humor. Mr. 
Stevens is not very refined nor par- 
ticularly original, but he is funny. 
The part of the performance*that i is 
strikingly good, in its way, is the 
dancing of Senorita Lola Yberri. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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You have a pleasant time at Jacinta; 
you do not come away enraptured, 
but, on the other hand, you do not 
by any means come away discon- 
tented. The opera is to run for 
some weeks, and after that a new 
opera by the same company is to be 
produced. 


The Amazons is playing at the 
Columbia—a pleasant little comedy, 
for all its faults. Miss Johnstone 
Bennett is Lord Tommy ; a Lord 
Tommy who is just barely not the 
‘tough girl’ of the modern ‘ muiscal- 
ccmedy.’ You are continually ex- 
pacting Miss Bennet to say ‘see’ in 
a violent tone of inquiry. On the 
other hand she does certain things 
notably the scene where though 
somewhat perplexed she gives good 
advice to her elder sister, very well. 
Her peculiar mannerisms suit the 
part very well. Both Miss Odell and 
Miss Elaine Eilson are charming as 
the sisters Miss Odell’s best moment 
is the moment when she confesses 
to her mother all in a burst, that she 
should be glad if Lord Litterly 
should meet with approval. The 
Amazons is to run through the week 
after next. 


Miss Della Fox who has continued 
to draw large houses at the Hollis 
St., will give place on Monday to 
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JULIA MARLOWE AS JULIET, 
(At the Hollis St.) 


Mrs. Julia Marlowe—Taber. Mrs. 
Taber will play for the first time 


Lady Teazle during this engage- 
ment. This will be on Monday, 


and The School for Scandal will be 
given, also, on Tuesday evening, 
and the Saturday Matinee. On 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
evenings, Romeo and Juliet. Satur- 
day evening, Twelfth Night. The 
adaptation, by Miss Rose Eytinge of 
Browning’s drama, Colombe’s Birth- 
day in which Mrs. Taber is said to have 
made a definite success, is not to be 
played till the latter part of the en- 
gagement. 


One hears rumors that the open- 
ing performances, next Monday 
night at the Museum, of Westward 
Ho, the new light opera by Messrs. 
Woolf and Ware is to be a society 
function. Three theatre parties 
have engaged the three first rows, 
and the rest of the seats are pretty 
much taken up by friends of the 
composer and librettist. The ad- 
vance notices of the libretto sound 


promising. Mr. Ware has laid his 
scene in a frontier town in Wyoming 
where women may vote: the 
bilities of this setting are evidently 
enormous, and Mr. Ware appears to 
have used them with judgment. 
The scenery and costumes are new. 
The cast will include J. H. Ryley, 
Clinton Elder, Harry Davenport, 
Fanny Johnston Annie Lewis and 
Annie Sutherland. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm lree will 
come to the Tremont March 2sth. 

The long run of Old Kentucky at 
the Boston comes to an end to-night. 
Next week Shore Acres, perhaps the 
best of these plays that are to help 
our writers of fiction in preserving 
for posterity the 
country life in our day, will begin a 
run of three weeks. Mr. 
Hearne, as Nathan 
supported by Robert T. Galloway, 
John Dixon, Franklin Garland, Phin- 
eas Leach, John V. Bailey, Vocus 
Newton, Thomas’ Luce, La 
Graves, Misses Grace Gaylor Clark, 
Grace Pilkins, Belle Theodore, Hel 
Gould, Mabel Norton, Daisy Savile: 
son and Lottie Gentle. 
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‘low al color’ ot 


James 
Berry, will be 
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Throughout all the 
son Keith’s theatre did not lose pet 
ceptibly in patronage; all the seats 
were filled daily and there was the 
usual crowd of | ilong the 
rail. Next week there wiil be an 
event at Keith’s in the shape of the 
return to the specialty stage of George 
hatcher, the 
Also an equilibrist, Leo Dervalto, will 
stand ona revolving globe 
it up a spiral tower thirty 
high. 
and, besides, the 


shopping sea 


‘standees’ 


famous old minstrel. 


and push 
three feet 
Raymon Moore is still here 
, Sisters Coulson, 
Dixon Brothers’ 
English musical clowns, Lester and 


skip rope dank ers, 


} 


Williams, Lew Randall and Ammons 
Clerise ‘Trio. 


This is one of the situations in 
Mr. Brady’s Humanity, that drama 
of real life at the Bowdoin Square. 


Women captive on the roof of the 
house ; a noble man bound to a post 
in the room below; near him the 
spluttering fuse of a shell; the villain 
has lighted it. Che women make 
desperate efforts to burst in the door. 
The spark draws near the metal 

now it is within half an inch of the 
powder. With a crash the door goes 
down, in rush the women only to 
shrink back in terror from the threat- 
ening object --all but one; 
to the shell and “with « 
of desperation hurls it from the win- 
dow.” As it tears away sash and 
glass “it explodes,” the advance no- 
tice says, ‘with a horrible roar.” 


she leaps 
courage born 


At the Palace next week, Sam T. 
Jack’s Creole Company will sing and 
dance. The opening act set ina 
scene which is described by the ad- 
vance agent as the l'ropical Temple 
of Thespis will consist of an olio 
made up of dancing, singing and liv- 
ing pictures. ‘The concluding act is 
called Plantation Pastimes and is 
said to include every dance known 
to the South. On Monday evening 

New Year’s eve —there will bea 
midnight performance and watch- 
meeting. 


At the Park Theatre Mr. Hoyt’s 
musical comedy, A Black Sheep, will 
continue to draw large audiences, as 
musical comedies 
since the days of 


have done ever 
Ralph Roister 
Doister, the first Fnglish comedy ever 
written. It was in some sort a mus- 
ical comedy too, and is well worth 
reading for those who wish to see 
how much we have improved in musi- 
cal comedy writing in half a thousand 
years. A Black Sheep will run 
through next week, 
A. W. V. 
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Amusements. 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEATRE 


CHAS ATKINSON A 


2 AND LAST WEEK 
BUT ONE Ot! 


The Great Production, 


HUMANITY, 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat a3 


SEATS SELLING DAY AND N 


GRAND OPERAWs 


MANSHIELD & MAGE * 


JAMES B. MAKIE 


bcepaces me boy” 


in th ( 


“THE SIDE SHOW 


Next week, The Howling Musical Fare. 
Comedy, “HOSS & HOSS.’’ 


BOSTON MUSEU 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees We 


ta MONDAY NEXT, NEW YEA 


THE 


EVENT 


OF THE 


SEASON, 


THE NEW COMIC OPERA, 


ab pal 
HO!.. ses See am 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 
i gs at 8 W "d and Sat. M 
EDWARD E. ROSE, Lessee and M 
releph Ca 77 Tre 


SECOND WEEK 


A Comic Opera Feast, 


LOUISE BEAUDEI 
JACINTA. 


YBERRI. the famous Spa h da 


each performance 


B.F. KEITH'S 1% 


Week of Dec. 3!, 


GEO. THATCHER 


The Famous Minstrel 


» AND A 


MONSTER coset. 
VAUDEVILLE BILL 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m .to 10 30p™ 


Prices, .25, .35, .50, -75, $1.00, $1.5 


PALAGE THEATE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop PILLIN 


MONDAY, DEC. S|. 
SPECIAL ENGAGENNT OF 


SAM T. JACK’ 


CREOLE COMPANY. 
EXTRA EXTRA EXTRA 
Kilauii’s Living Pictur 
2 BLAZINC BIC BALLETS 
DON’T FORCET 
Sunday Evening Cont 





